














A STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE 


It is the desire of the sponsors 
and editers of NEW OUT- 
LOOK that this publication 
serve as a medium for the 
clarification of problems con- 
cerning peace and cooperation 
among all the peoples of the 
Middle East. It will therefore 
be open to the expression of 
opinions, however diverse, that 
have that general aim in view. 
NEW OUTLOOK will strive 
to reflect those aspirations and 
accomplishments in the eco- 
nomic, social and cultural fields 
that are common to all the 
peoples and countries of the 
area and could, given the 
elimination of frictions and 
animosities, flourish and _pro- 
duce an ever greater abundance 
of well-being and happiness. 
The Editorial Board of this 
publication comprises a broad 
cross-section of trends and 
views, Jewish and Arab, in Is- 
rael, and it is entirely independ- 
ent in discharging its task. The 
views and opinions expressed 
in NEW OUTLOOK by editors 
and contributors alike are their 
own. The sponsors of this 
monthly are in agreement with 
its general aim, but they are 
not pledged to identify them- 
selves with specific ideas ex- 
pressed in its pages. 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


ON ENTERING OUR THIRD YEAR 


W ith this issue the Editors of 
NEW OUTLOOK officially 
cose the second volume of the journal. 
We hope that we will not be consider- 
ed unduly proud if we feel that the 
continued appearance of a journal like 
NEW OUTLOOK has been an achieve- 
ment worthy of remark. Perhaps not 
the least achievement has been the 
maintenance of a public forum which 
cuts across the customary party lines in 
Israel. NEW OUTLOOK has won the 
sponsorship of individuals who are di- 
vided in their opinions and points of 
view upon almost everything except 
their search for some point of contact 
with those with whom Israel must 
eventually make peace. 

It would be difficult to say that 
NEW OUTLOOK’s two years have 
brought this peace appreciably closer. 
Much more spade-work will have to be 
done and greater forces brought into 
play before that can be done. But surely 
we are justified in feeling that in tak- 
ing the discussion of peace out of the 


field of pure rhetoric and in attempt- 
ing to pin it down to concrete points 
and suggestions, unrealistic as they may 
seem to some in the present context of 
affairs — we have made an important 
contribution to understanding. 

Three fundamental aims determine 
NEW OUTLOOK’S editorial policy : 

1) We have tried to picture the 
Middle East in which we are situated 
as a whole — geographically, culturally, 
economically and politically— a whole 
in which Israel must become an organ- 
ic part. We have tried to describe the 
dynamic and dramatic events taking 
place throughout this region, to follow 
the constructive and positive develop- 
ments sympathetically and to serve as 
a sounding board for the various ten- 
dencies and ideas contending for sup- 
remacy. 

2)We have tried to bring the dis- 
putes between the Arabs and Israel 
down to earth, to search for concrete 
solutions to actual problems without 
waiting for overall agreement on every- 
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thing. We have sought points of con- 
tact on a non-governmental level bet- 
ween individual Arabs and Jews as a 
preparation for eventual formal nego- 
tiations. 

3) We have tried to create an at- 
mosphere of peace, and to serve the 
cause of elementary justice, by working 
for the cooperation of Arabs and Jews 
in Israel, the abolition of the Military 
Administration and the constant im- 
provement of the Arab community's 
status in this country. 

It would be too much to expect that 
everything that we have tried to do 
would win general acceptance. In some 
cases, we have even been bitterly at- 
tacked. There are, unfortunately, some 
even in official circles in Israel, who 
have failed to realize that the free ex- 
pression of dissident ideas, in a public 
forum supported by a broad cross-sec- 
tion of responsible public opinion, is 
the most convincing evidence of Israel’s 
confidence in her own position and 
her readiness to discuss all points 
of dispute freely and without a priori 
conditions. 

But if we have encountered opposi- 
tion, we have also been gratified by 


broad expressions of sympathy and sup- 
port both in Israel and abroad. These 
have given us the confidence to enter 
our third year, certain that there is a 
place for a journal like NEW OUT- 
LOOK in Israel and the Middle East. 

We must admit, however, that in 
one other field we have also not yet 
won success) NEW OUTLOOK was 
intended to be an open forum — an 
invitation to a dialogue. 


That dialogue has until now re- 
mained more a desire than a reality. 
We know, however, that in some 
measure, our journal is read in the 
neighboring countries, and we hope 
that the passage of time and growth 
of confidence will help to change the 
one-sided talk to a full discussion. 


The editors of NEW OUTLOOK 
thank its readers and supporters who 
have welcomed it not only as a journal 
on the Middle East, but as a move- 
ment, perhaps inchoate and searching, 
but directed towards what we are sure 
must be the ultimate outcome — a free, 
united, deimocratic and progressive 
Middle East in which Israel will be 
a full partner. 


THE “INGE TOFT”’ EPISODE 


i present dispute over the right of 

passage of Israeli ships through the 
Suez Canal, now centered around the 
fate of the Danish ship, the “Inge 
Toft,” has shattered the relative calm 
which has reigned in Israeli-Arab rela- 


tions since the Sinai campaign. NEW 
OUTLOOK has pointed out a number 
of times that any single act of hostility 
in this most sensitive spot of the 
Middle East is very likely to set in 
motion a chain-reaction which might 
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well lead to an explosion. It would 
therefore seem the better part of wis- 
dom for both sides to exercise the 
utmost caution not to stumble into, and 
certainly not to carry out intentionally, 
any steps liable to be the beginning of 
such a chain-reaction. 

The Government of the U.A.R., how- 
ever, has taken such a step in refusing 
passage for the Israeli cargo on the 
“Inge Toft.” It is true that the loud 
publicity given the ship before sailing 
from Haifa and the open declaration 
that it was a test case, decreased the 
possibilities of the Egyptian authorities 
turning a blind eye on its passage 
through the Canal. But even those who 
support the U.A.R. legal claims cannot 
avoid the fact that the ‘Inge Toft’? was 
not an Israeli ship, that it had no 
Israeli flag and no Israeli crew and did 
not even belong to an Israeli company. 
Nor could the load of cement which 
was being shipped from Haifa to the 
Far East be considered 
strategic material. 


contraband 
The question of 
publicity and face-saving aside, these 
were certainly the maximum number 
of limitations which Israel could accept 
without yielding its right to use what 
is generally considered a vital inter- 
national waterway. 

The Suez incident as a whole has al- 


ready had a number of damaging effects 
for both parties, as well as for the 
general cause of peace. 1) It has again 
raised the tension between Israel and 
the Arabs to a high pitch and stimulat- 
ed a new campaign of hatred on both 
sides ; 2) it has increased the U.A.R.’s 
difficulties in improving foreign re- 
lations with the West and in winning 


a more favorable public opinion there; 
3) it has once more helped divert the 
attention of the peoples of this region 
from the really important issue of 
economic and social development; and 
4) it has renewed activist propaganda 
and sabre-rattling in certain circles in 
Israel. 

NEW OUTLOOK has always thought 
that the economic, social and cultural 
development of the countries of this 
region is and must remain a matter of 
first priority. The solution of all other 
problems, including the problem of 
Israeli-Arab relations, should be sought 
within the context of this development. 

The chain-reaction of hostilities spark- 
ed by the “Inge Toft” incident have so 
far, fortunately, been limited to words. 
Colonel Dayan, the former Israeli Chief 
of Staff, has called for a policy of 
“hostility in return for hostility’ to be 
executed whenever opportunity permit- 
ted. President Nasser has reciprocated 
by praying fervently for a speedy Is- 
raeli provocation so that he “could 
erase Israel from the map.” 

We should think that this is a 
situation which clearly calls for United 
Nations’ intervention. The United Na- 
tions has shown its inability to compel 
both sides to negotiate og to come to 
a peace agreement. But} it certainly 
could use both its moral!and material 
pressure, as it did at the time of the 
Suez affair, to disallow a state of war 
between two member nations. 

If President Nasser and the Govern- 
ment of the U.A.R. are sincerely in- 
terested in solving the problem of the 
refugees, and even in winning the prin- 
ciple of the right of the refugees to 
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return to their former homes, as Pre- 
sident Nasser has recently claimed in 
defending his banning of Israeli ship- 
ping, they could do so much better 
by a policy of diplomatic negotiation 
than by one of intransigent hostility. 

The same may be said for Israel. The 
path to a military solution of the 
dispute seems to be ruled out for both 
sides. It is ruled out by the lessons of 
past history as well as by the realities 
of world power politics, which are not 
going to allow two small countries to 
jeopardize any possibilities for East-West 
agreement that may develop. The policy 
of a resort to violence is essentially a 
policy of despair. Mr. Abba Eban, 
former Israeli Ambassador to the United 
States and head of the Israeli delega- 
tion to the United Nations, replied to 
Col. Dayan by pointing out that Is- 
rael’s situation was certainly far from 


one of despair and that she had had 
a growing number of successes in the 
past two years in winning allies and 
friends. In stressing the successes of 
the past two years he also hinted de- 
licately at Israel's precarious internation- 
al position in the aftermath of the Suez 
Campaign. The continuation of these 
successes, combined with a persistent 
and unyielding diplomatic struggle for 
free passage for all through the in- 
ternational waterway, must be the path 
of Israeli policy. Reinforced by an 
honest readiness for negotiations on 
any subject, without reservations or 
conditions, demonstrated by acts as well 
as words, and by a foreign policy striv- 
ing to win friends in both East and 
West, this would seem to be the surest 
means of securing Israel’s right to the 
free use of the Suez Canal, as well 
as the solution of many other problems. 
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ZE'EV KATZ 


THE ARMS DEAL AND ISRAELI FOREIGN POLICY 


ye news of the sale of Israeli grenade- 
throwers to the West German army 
recently aroused a storm, dividing Is- 
raelis as well as Jews throughout the 
world over the question whether it was 
permissible for Israel to sell arms to 
Germany. The dispute led to a crisis 
within the coalition government and to 
the resignation of Mr. Ben-Gurion and 
his Government. 

The most prominent of the defenders 
of the arms deal was Mr. Ben-Gurion 
himself. His arguments in favor of the 
deal were expressed in their clearest 
form in his long address before the 
Knesset on July 1. The best way to 
present the arguments of the supporters 
of the arms deal might therefore be to 
quote the essential parts of this speech. 

Mr. Ben-Gurion defended the need 
for close ties with Western Germany by 
saying that: “It is not all the same to 
Israel whether Germany is on our 
side or not. Germany as an enemy of 
Israel endangers the friendship of the 
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other countries of Western Europe and 
is also liable to affect the United States 
and the other American states. She 
(Germany) is a rising force, although 
she will never be the world power that 
she was; her attitudes towards us will 
influence not a little the attitudes of 
other countries allied to her...” In 
another place Mr. Ben-Gurion claimed 
that “the little State of Israel does not 
belong to any alliance... We are isolat- 
ed, and more than any other people we 
need friends, With all due regard for 
the importance of the friendship of 
some of the countries of Asia and Af- 
rica, these cannot supply arms to the 
Israeli army. These days we can re- 
ceive equipment only from a _ few 
nations who produce arms and will not 
stand in our way if we win their friend- 
ship and trust.” Mr. Ben-Gurion did 
not reveal figures concerning the rela- 
tions of forces and arms between Israel 
and her enemies, but claimed that he 
was sure that if Israel were compelled 
to enter a military duel she would de- 
feat all the Arab armies. “However,” 
he continued, “I am thinking not only 
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of tomorrow and the day after. Arms 
become obsolete and must be produced 
anew... and we have no possibilities, 
at least at the present time, of obtain- 
ing them without cost. We can, on the 
one hand, obtain them only from 
friends, though, on the other, not all 
our friends are prepared to sell them. 
And not every friend who is ready to 
do so today is ‘in our pocket’.” 

Mr. Ben-Gurion continued that the 
ties between Germany and France and 
the European countries in general were 
becoming increasingly stronger, and that 
for that reason she was becoming a 
decisive force among the countries of 
Western Europe. “I would like, with 
all my heart, to win the friendship of 
the Soviet Union, of Czechoslovakia, of 
Hungary and of India, at least to the 
degree of the friendship existing be- 
tween us and Poland. But this does not 
depend upon us: I do not see any 
possibility for that within the near 
future, let us say within the next five 
or ten years —that may perhaps decide 
the future of our position as well as 
of our security and existence. There is 
also no immediate possibility for peace 
with our neighbors.” 

In summarizing his arguments Mr. 
Ben-Gurion concluded: “I say to the 
Knesset and to the people in Israel : 
we shall be guilty of our own fate, and 
I do not want to and J cannot say more, 
if we do not do everything possible in 
order to cultivate the friendship and aid 
of the countries that are ready and able 
to help us, out of mutual interests... 
J would not retain for a moment the 
terrible responsibility placed on the 
Minister of Defense of Israel if the 


Government and the Knesset were to 
oppose my efforts to guarantee equip- 
ment for the Israeli army.” 

“If all the ideals in the world were 
put on one side of the scales and Is- 
rael’s security on the other, I would 
choose the latter.” This is the way Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion summed up his 
position in another part of the debate. 
This sentence may perhaps explain why 
he succeeded to a large measure in 
convincing Israeli public opinion and 
in winning a majority vote in favor of 
the arms deal with Germany. His victory 
was aided to a great extent by the fact 
that the opponents of the “deal” mainly 
repeated the same arguments about 
“the six million,’ or “the German 
murderers,” etc., arguments which, no 
matter how true they are, cannot, by 
their very nature, shake the fundamental 
“security” argument which he brought 
forward. These arguments were not 
effective also because there was still a 
feeling among the public that Mr. Ben- 
Gurion cared as much about the “'six 
million’ and ‘“‘national honor’’ as the 
leaders of “Herut” or the Communists, 
who were among those who spoke 
against the deal. 

In stressing the emotional arguments, 
the opponents of the ‘‘deal’’ naturally 
failed to stress and to buttress their own 
political and military arguments against 
the “arms deal’ and the entire philo- 
sophy of striving for a political and 
military alliance with Western Germany. 
However, whether these arguments were 
all brought out in the discussion or not, 
the debate was fundamentally one of 
foreign policy. On the one hand — Mr. 
Ben-Gurion’s and Mapai’s deliberate 
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long-range attempts to achieve integra- 
tion in a Western alliance; on the 
other — with varying shades of emphasis 
— a search for a different policy which 
some consider would better serve Is- 
rael’s true interests. 


| ea all would go along with Mr. 
Ben-Gurion’s claim that the security 
argument is a decisive one and if it 
was absolutely clear that the arms deal 
with Germany and, eventually, an 
alliance with Germany were, in the 
long-run, a defense imperative for 
Israel, they would of necessity have to 
agree to this. The question which the 
opponents raise, however, is whether 
this is really so. The arms deal would 
be worthwhile for Israel if the profit it 
brought Israel’s security decisively out- 
weighed the losses in security it might 
bring, for example, by worsening our 
relations with the Soviet Union, Poland 
and the Communist bloc in general. His 
opponents claim that in his whole long 
address, however, Mr. Ben-Gurion 
avoided these points. His arguments 
could be summed up in one short 
sentence: JIsrael’s security ultimately 
depends upon arms ; arms are obtained 
from friends ; we therefore must cult- 
ivate friendship even if it is with 
Western Germany, which is not “free 
of anti-Semitism and the remnants of 
Nazism.” 

Here, again, those opposing the arms 
deal believe that posing the question in 
this fashion means, however, not stating 
the whole of the problem. Israel's 
policies are not determined only by 
arms or by friends. They are also de- 
termined by the nature of her enemies 


and by immigration. At least for the 
next few years, Israel probably does not 
face any mortal danger from the Arab 
states themselves, even if they should 
succeed in uniting their forces against 
her. The danger of the destruction of 
the State of Israel and of a new 
catastrophe for the people dwelling 
within it would come with an alliance 
between the Arab states and some 
strong power or bloc, one of whose 
aims would be Israel’s liquidation. Any- 
thing, therefore, strengthening the 
tendency towards such an alliance brings 
destruction closer to Israel. Anything 
weakening the anti-Israeli element in 
such an alliance (and not necessarily 
the alliance itself) increases Israel's 
security. If the flow of immigration to 
Israel grows stronger (and the only 
flow can come from Eastern Europe), 
if the millions of Jews there will be 
able to identify themselves with Israel 
and to take pride in her, and if her 
relations with the Eastern bloc improve 
— Israel’s security will be firmer and 
her weight on the international forum 
greater. 

For what ultimate value is_ there, 
many of the opponents ask, in obtain- 
ing another few warships or in buying 
a few more modern planes or tanks if 
by so doing Israel helps stimulate a 
Communist-bloc desire to support the 
Arabs against Israel ? The Soviet Union 
could supply the Arabs, any time, with 
twice or three times the arms Israel 
could ever obtain from the Germans. 
What value is there in trying to increase 
the security of two million Jews in Is- 
rael by methods which at the same time 


mean cutting off the three million Jews 
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in the countries of the Communist bloc, 
increasing the dangers to their con- 
tinued existence and weakening the 
possibilities for their immigration ? 
Wouldn't a million or a million and a 
half Jewish immigrants increase Israel’s 
security as much as tanks and planes ? 

Everybody would probably agree with 
Mr. Ben-Gurion when he said that we 
are living in a changing world. He, 
however, turned his attention only to 
the changes taking place in other parts 
of the world and ignored those in the 
Middle East. But even a hasty glance 
at the changing face of the Middle East 
would show one outstanding fact: the 
dominant power in the Middle East is 
no longer Great Britain, France or even 
the United States: Western influence 
in the Middle East in general is fast 
growing weaker, while the influence 
of the Soviet Union and the Socialist 
bloc is growing at the same rate. If 
this process continues the Soviet Union 
may, within a few years, become the 
dominant power in this part of the 
world. In the past world Zionist policy 
changed its orientation from Turkey- 
Germany to Great Britain, and later to 
the United States, as the role of 
dominant power moved from one to 
the other. Will it now be able to escape 


recognizing the geo-political fact of 
the Soviet Union’s new status in this 


area ? Is the acquisition of arms from 


Germany and Israel’s transformation 


into an ally of Western Germany a 
more important goal than attempting to 
come to terms with the Soviet Union 7? 
The first step for such a coming to 
terms 


must be the avoidance of any 


radical political steps which might 


appear inimical to the leaders of the 
Soviet Union. 


BR" let us return for a moment to the 
question whether the “arms deal” 
and the orientation towards an alliance 
with Western Germany can give Israel 
the weapons she needs. Some of Mr. 
Ben-Gurion’s critics pointed out that 
one might have assumed from his words 
that Germany was today producing 
these desired weapons and that she was 
prepared or would be prepared within 
the near future to supply them to Is- 
rael and, in general, to support Israel 
against the Arabs. In reality, the situa- 
tion is quite different. Western Ger- 
many today produces neither warplanes, 
nor submarines nor modern tanks able 
to challenge the Soviet equipment in 
the hands of the Arab armies. She does 
not produce them today and there is 
no way of knowing when, if ever, she 
will produce them by herself. At least 
for this reason alone she cannot supply 
arms to Israel. This is precisely the 
paradox of the whole affair: it is just 
because she is forbidden, or because, 
for tactical reasons, she does not desire 
to produce arms herself, that Germany 
is ordering the arms she wants from 
other countries, and among them — 
from Israel. But even if Germany 
should decide to produce her arms by 
herself, more than a few years will be 
required in order to set production in 
motion and to plan and create modern 
arms able to compete with the Soviet 
product. 
Germany does, of course, participate 
in the production of some arms, in co- 
operation with other NATO countries 
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in Europe. If the Government's inten- 
tion, however, was to buy arms from 
the common pool, then Germany could 
not decide on this herself and Israel’s 
interest would depend on winning the 
goodwill of the other members of this 
pool (France, Italy, Belgium, etc.). If 
the intention was to transfer arms to 
Israel with NATO permission, this does 
not necessarily have to be done via 
Germany. It might be done by way of 
France, Canada or Holland, etc. Thus, 
while good relations with Germany 
might make such deals easier, to some 
degree, the problem cannot be present- 
ed in the absolute terms which Mr. 
Ben-Gurion used in his speech. 

What is more, even if we asume that 
within the near future Germany will 
begin producing those arms which Is- 
rael needs, does Germany have any vital 
interest in selling them to Israel in the 
quantities she needs, thus tipping the 
scales in her favor in the arms race with 
the Arabs ? Will she want to come out 
openly in favor of Israel and against 
the Arabs ? 


It is true that France did this in 
1956. But France had a first-rate vital 
interest in doing so, since she consider- 
ed Israel to be a direct ally fighting 
against the same enemy — extremist 
Arab nationalism. By Israel’s victory 
over the common enemy France hoped 
to save French blood. Germany's posi- 
tion, however, is more like that of Italy, 
which is seeking to win the friendship 
of the Arabs. Within the past few 
years German economic penetration into 
the Arab countries has increased ; Ger- 
man goods, experts and investments are 


looking for new openings. Only a short 


while ago German companies repeated 
their offers to take part in the erection 
of the High Dam. The contest with 
Eastern Germany also requires Bonn 
to seek the goodwill of the Arab count- 
ries. If her affairs should ever come 
before the United Nations she will 
have to consider the 10 Arab votes. 
Do we have any grounds to assume 
that under such conditions Germany 
will desire to overlook her important 
economic interests and, without any 
vital reason, to become Israel’s ally and 
supply her arms against the Arabs? (In 
this connection we might recall that the 
United States, Israel’s greatest friend, 
is not prepared to do so and to sell her 
arms ; and the same is true of Canada 
and other countries much better able 
to sell arms than Western Germany.) 


Hs Mr. Ben-Gurion’s supporters 
might reply by another question : 
Is there any possibility of Israel coming 
to terms with the Soviet Union or even 
of improving relations somewhat ? 
Aren't the Soviet Union and the other 
Communist countries continuing to 
shower modern military equipment on 
Israel's mortal enemy, President Nasser, 
who openly declares that he desires to 
destroy her ? What more can_ Israel 
lose by allying herself with Western 
Germany? And, finally, if the Soviet 
Union really wanted to come to terms 
with Israel, wouldn’t it at least end the 
commercial blockade and the cutting of 
all cultural relations ? In general, can 
Israel hope for any agreement with the 
Communist bloc ? 
It must be admitte iat anyone not 


yrepared for any agreement with the 
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Soviet Union has no alternative but to 
look for an alliance with Western Ger- 
many. The same applies to anyone 
believing that the Soviet Union openly 
desires Israel’s destruction by the Arabs, 
and that it has already reached an 
agreement with the Arabs on this matter. 
But these people must answer the 
question whether, if this is true, the 
little arms Israel could obtain from 
Western Germany could save her from 
such a terrible threat. Ben-Gurion him- 
self has said that Israel would be able 
to fight the Arabs but not a great 
power like the Soviet Union. 

It is the general assumption of most 
of Ben-Gurion’s opponents, as well as 
of many of those who defend his 
policy, however, that the Soviet Union 
has not promised the Arabs its support 
for the destruction of Israel and that, 
for a whole series of reasons, it does 
not want that now. During his last 
visit to Moscow President Nasser did 
try to convince Khrushchev, and in his 
speeches spoke of Israel as an imperialist 
base which must disappear from the 
world. In answer, however, Khrushchev 
stressed the Soviet Union's desire for 
the co-existence of all the states of the 
Middle East. There are, of course, 
possibilities that under certain condi- 
tions the Soviet position might change 
towards direct support of the Arab 
plans against Israel. Isracl must therefore 
be seven-fold more careful not to take 
any steps whose security gain is not 
quite clear and which might, on the 
other hand, give the Soviet Union the 
push towards support of the extreme 
Arab demands. 

One fact concerning the possibilities 
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of coming to terms with the Soviet 
Union seems to be clear: it cannot be 
achieved by a single declaration un- 
accompanied by any concrete sugges- 
tions demonstrating Israel’s readiness. 
It will require constant and unceasing 
efforts of a careful and complicated na- 
ture, carried out by methods of quiet 
diplomacy. A very reasonable case could 
be made out for a policy of close ties 
with the Western powers on the one 
hand, while striving, on the other, un- 
ceasingly and practically, for agreement 
and improved relations with the Soviet 
Union. But the policy of seeking a mi- 
litary and political alliance with the 
country which the Soviet Union sees as 
its most extreme enemy, and thereby to 
face the danger of eventually crystalliz- 
ing a Soviet-Arab ailiance for Israel's 
destruction — without first attempting 
a stubborn and prolonged effort to 
come to terms with the Soviet Union — 
is very far from being the only path 
to salvation for Israel’s security, as Mr. 
Ben-Gurion sees it. 


This is the general line of argument- 
ation of those who oppose Ben-Gurion’s 
foreign policy. It is true that not all 
those who opposed the “arms deal” ag- 
reed with each other, and there were 
some, prominently among them “He- 
rut,” who are basically in favor of an 
open military alliance with France and 
all its consequences. Their opposition 
was a moral and emotional one. But in 
general, the government crisis engen- 
dered by the arms deal with Western 
Germany laid bare a fundamental run- 
ning debate on Israel’s foreign policy 
which often cuts across party lines in 
Israel and World Jewry. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES IN LEBANON 


|" November 1958 two Lebanese newspapermen, Taufiq el Mugaddiah and Lucien 

George, made a survey of the Lebanese political parties, the results of which 
were published by the Beirut dailies L’Orient and Al-Jaridah. Their aim was to 
ascertain the function of the parties in the life of the country, and they concluded 
that “undoubtedly the party does not yet constitute the fundamental political 
entity of the Lebanon, but it is no longer a negligible factor . . . Even if the prestige 
vf the notables in Parliament — the feudal chieftains — is still high, ‘‘party” deputies 
are now beginning to appear... The M.P. notable finds it more ‘‘progressive” 
to join a party or to form one himself... The political future of Lebanon, 
increasingly non-denominational and socialistic, belongs to the parties and to the 
trade unions.” 

Within the limitations of Lebanon’s peculiar social and confessional structure 
and the particular mentality of the Lebanese, it can be maintained that, in their 
general lines, the political movements in Lebanon reflect those dominant in 
other Arab countries. At any rate, in addition to the particularly Lebanese 
parties, the survey also studied the “generically Arab” parties which have played 
and still play a predominant role in the political development of Syria, Iraq 
and Jordan. Such considerations add considerable interest and emphasize its 
importance. 

Upon drawing up their conclusions, Taufiq el Mugqaddiah and Lucien George 
affirm that the whole situation could be summed up in this statement: “A con- 
tinual increase in the effective forces of the political parties to the detriment of 
the confessional groups, and a general, though vague, tendency towards a socialistic 
adjustment of the country.” 

On the basis of the data presented by the various parties, it could be con- 
cluded that one voter out of three belonged to a party. It is possible, though, 


a Reprinted by permission of ‘Oriente Moderno.” 
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that the numbers include “sympathizers” as well as active members; the real 
proportion might be reduced to one out of every six to eight voters. As far as 
social problems are concerned, though all the parties express their general interest 
in reform and progress, they can be divided into two groups — traditionals and 
progressives. The former, which includes the Falange and the National Bloc, 
does not go much beyond a form of paternalistic, middle class desire for reform ; 
the latter is divided within itself by two apparently contradictory tendencies : 
nationalism (anti-Western, anti-Nasser or anti-Israel) and socialism and_inter- 
nationalism. The progressive parties also include a wide gamut of shades: the 
National Social Party — national-socialistic up to a point, and representing a 
secular authoritarian left; the an-Nejadah (tending to the left for political reasons 
and because of the social class membership of its adherents); the Arab National- 
ists ; the Socialist Party Al Ba’ath, whose slogan is “Arabism through Socialism”; 
the Progressive Socialist Party, typically Lebanese and definitely left in its 
ideology ; and the Communists. 


The active political parties in Lebanon in 1958 therefore included the follow- 
ing : * 


he Socialist Progressive Party (al-hizb at-tagaddumi al-ishtiraki), founded in 

1949 by Kamal Junbalat, a descendant of one of the oldest Druze families 
of the Lebanese mountains. Junbalat, who has broken with the traditions of his 
own people, has surpassed most of the left in his radicalism, and founded his 
party after distributing some of his lands to the peasants. 

Since its inception the party has counted among its supporters both a group 
of deeply convinced intellectuals and a large mass of Druze peasants from Shuf, 
and in particular from the Mukhtara region, where the Junbalat family has its 
historic seat. The party has naturally been deeply influenced by the personality 
of its founder and theoretician, so much so that it is inconceivable without Kamal 
Junbalat, though it has acquired a life and vitality of its own. The original 
nucleus, almost exclusively centered in the districts of Shuf and Aleyh, has been 
strengthened by additions from Metn, Kesruwan, South Lebanon and _ al-Biqa’ 
(the Hermel district in particular). On the other hand, there are only a few 
members from the districts of Tripoli and North Lebanon in general, or from 
Beirut, where they are represented by only a dozen trade unions. 

The Progressive Socialist Party recruits most of its members from the rural 
ereas. When the survey was being made it had about 10,000 members, divided 
into the categories of adherents, effectives and activists. The party, with head- 
quarters in Beirut, is directed by a 16-member Council which is responsible for 
policy. A General Assembly meets at least once a year to supervise party business. 


«* We may also mention the Party of the Liberal Patriots founded in 1958, and the fact 
that former President of the Republic, Bisharah Al Khuri, has recently declared his 
intention of reviving the old Constitutional Party. 
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The Assembly elects an Administrative Council every four years and a President 
every five years. An Executive Council is elected by the Administrative Council 
and holds office as long as the latter. Party members pay dues of three Lebanese 
pounds a year, to which voluntary contributions may be added. 

In its program on domestic policy the Progressive Socialist Party supports 
the unity of the Lebanese, the secularization of the state and the shaping of a 
Lebanese consciousness, which aims are to be obtained by means of socialist ideas. 
As a matter of fact the party has succeeded in overcoming the problem of con- 
fessionalism and it can count members of different religions among its adherents. 
13 of its 16-member general council are Christians, two are Druze, and one a 
Sunnite Moslem. In foreign policy the party upholds the independence of Lebanon 
which, deeply conscious of its Arab nature, has a mission to carry out in the 
Middle East. 


Owing to its peculiar geographical position, however, Lebanon has particular 
characteristics which cannot be ignored. In practice, the progressive aspect of the 
Party expresses itself in an anti-confessional reaction, while its socialist aspect 
finds its expression in trade union activity. In the social field, the Progressive 
Socialist party suggests Switzerland and the Scandinavian countries as models 
to be adopted, with Great Britain as a model for the trade union system. 


 egery is an organization founded in 1936 as an adult continuation (over 
18) of the Moslem Scout Youth Movement, found in Syria and Lebanon. 
This organization very soon took on the aspect of a para-military movement 
and had a large influence on the political struggle to maintain the independence 
and Arab nature of Lebanon. The movement continued its activities secretly, 
though it was dissolved in 1937. In 1943 it was again legalized when Lebanon 
achieved independence. Its flag was even decorated with a gold medal in 
recognition of its help to the cause of independence, In 1949, however, the 
An-Nejadah was again dissolved because its activity was felt to be against 
public order. 

In 1951 one of the high officials of the movement, Adnan al-Hakim (the 
President of the Party today) brought it to life again, not as a para-military 
organization as before, but as a political party. In 1954 it was recognized by 
the home office, and in 1958 it was at least formally dissolved once again. 

A popular party, An-Nejadah recruited supporters among unskilled workers, 
manual laborers, and the like, while its cadres were formed by students. It 
differs in this from other similar nationalistic Arab movements, such as the 
Ba'ath, which appeal mainly to intellectuals. The movement is essentially urban : 
the largest part of its 10,000 members are inhabitants of Beirut (4,000). The 
rest are in al-Biqa’ and in South Lebanon, with small groups in Kesruwan. The 
members pay dues of one Lebanese pound a month, and half a pound in the 
villages. Party funds are also increased by voluntary contributions, 
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In their political credo the theoreticians of the party declare that Arab 
nationalism is nothing but the realization of a truth which had remained hidden 
for centuries under the yoke of foreign domination. This Arab nationalism, 
which found its expression in Islam, continues to have the Moslem civilization 
as its basis, though it is devoid of its religious content. They claim that the state 
must be a secular one, and that their ideology fits all Lebanese — Christians, 
Druze, or Moslems — as it is founded on the “Islamic civilization” as distinct 
from the Moslem religion. They further affirm that “we do not believe in any 
Moslem political unity in the religious sense... Our aim is to spread Arabism 
in the coastal zone of the Arab world so that Lebanon as it is today might 
realize the advantages that it offers, and could cooperate sincerely with the 
neignboring sister countries as long as it does not find it in its interest to 
become part of a great Arab federation.” 

According to the party theoreticians, this ideology is quite different from 
that of al-Ba’ath and the Moslem Brotherhood. AlI-Ba’ath considers history 
to be a succession of independent cycles; it believes that the Arab consciousness, 
once represented by Islam, is now reflected in Arabism. The Moslem Brotherhood, 
on the other hand, is distinguished by two fundamental ideas — attachment 
to the religious values of Islam, and belief in the basis of Islam's political unity, 
which leads them to favor the establishment of a state including all the Moslem 
countries. An-Nejadah instead views Arabism as a modern manifestation of the 
Arab spirit. The relationship between Arab nationalism and Islam is like that 
between energy and the motor that utilizes it. Energy alone has no value without 
the machine that uses it. Throughout the centuries Islam, as the sum of values 
and laws, has lain dormant for lack of a motive power. Such a power has come 
to light today with Arabism. This must be considered as neither a philosophy 
nor an ideology, but a practical fact, for which Islam supplies the ideology 
and social philosophy. At any rate Islam should not be considered in its religious 
aspect but as a culture, since faith is an exclusively personal problem. 

As for the relations with other states, the position of An-Nejadah can be 
summed up in the slogan: “The Arab countries to the Arabs.” The Arabs have 
their own traditions to be preserved. That does not imply that they have to 
avoid progress, to which, on the contrary, they should contribute. But their 


tight to self-government, free from any economic, political, or social influence, 
rust be affirmed. 


he Arab Socialist Renaissance Party (hizb al-ba’th al ‘arabi al-ishtiraki), whose 
doctrine was formulated by the Christian Michel ‘Aflaq in Syria in 1940, 
was introduced into Lebanon only in 1951. It has not yet been recognized 
officially, however, and its activity must be considered “‘unofficial’” though not 
absolutely clandestine. The leaders of the party believe that the time is ripe 
for its entrance into political life. Groups have been organized and a rather 
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farge number of members have been attained, especially in the districts of Tripoli, 
Ba’albeck and in South Lebanon. According to the statements of the leaders 
themselves, the party can count on an “active minority” in Lebanon. At least 
formally the party does not have a leader, and the make-up of its leadership 
is a secret. 

This party's ultimate goal is Arab unity. The motive idea apt to realize 
such a goal is Arab nationalism, which has stirred the oppressed Arab masses 
under Turkish domination and later Western domination. However, it is not 
static and decadent Arabism that will be able to fulfil this function, but a 
progressive one. According to Michel ‘Aflaq, the party theoretician, the Arab 
nation is the most revolutionary in the world, because of its human make-up. 
The Ba’ath’s task is to arouse tke potentialities of progress latent in the Arab 
nation. Such a revolution goes far beyond national limits, because it may bring 
unlimited advantages to all humanity, participating in its struggle against subjection 
and strengthening and enriching the great movements of universal revolution. 

The fundamental principles of the party doctrine are therefore the following: 

1) All the Arabs constitute a single nation ; all the problems of the present 
Arab states can be solved by a unionist consciousness. Therefore Ba’ath activity 
cannot be limited to one state only, but must comprise the whole Arab world ; 

2) The revolution requires structual changes in the Arab collectivity ; any 
other formula — such as reformism or paternalism — must be rejected ; 

3) In contrast to Marxists, Ba’athists believe it absurd to separate nationalism 
from socialism. The one conditions the other ; they complete and finally become 
identified with each other. From their fusion, a logic characteristic of Arab 
rationalism will be born. As a matter of fact, liberty, unity, and socialism are 
three ideas each completing and perfecting itself to the advantage of the other two; 

4) Between the Arab and the international revolution there exist deep, 
spontaneous and freely accepted links. However, Ba'ath is against communist 
internationalism, because this denies a nation its right to foster within the 
national collectivity those human virtues and lofty qualities existing in the 
progressive elements of every nation, and forming an autonomous entity in 
the common struggle against reactionary forces. This joint struggle is the 
true internationalism. 

At any rate, the Ba’ath’s immediate aims in the particular Lebanese situation 
are: to bring about the separation of state and religion, to set up a socialist 
system, and to spread the idea of Arab unity in order to make it the common 
ideal of all the Lebanese communities. 


he Falange (hizb al-kata’ib al-lubnaniyyah), a movement established in 
November 1936 by its present leader, Pierre Gemayel, is the strongest party 
in Lebanon, as it can count on 50,000 members and at least 30 to 40 thousand 
militants. The party has a complicated and highly bureaucratic organization, The 
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administration is divided into 16 branches (general secretariat, control, doctrine, 
propaganda, research, women’s affairs, emigration, security, economic affairs, 
social affairs, investment, materials, recruitment, electoral service, Beirut and regional 
administration); each of these branches is managed by a director and a vice- 
director who are helped by volunteers. A central council for consultation and 
control supervises activities of the services, and is composed of directors and 
vice-directors of the branches, with the directors and vice-directors of the sections, 
the leaders of the “Falange Youth’ and of the “Women’s Falange Youth.” This 
central council meets once a week, and possesses large powers. Among others, 
it appoints the head and the vice-leader of the party and the five elected members 
of the political department. The latter, which defines party policy and programs, 
sets up the organization and appoints the various officials of the departments, is 
composed of a chief, a vice-chief, a secretary, five elected members, and five 
chosen from among the ministers and M.P.’s in office or out of office. In excep- 
tional cases the political party can also meet without the presence of the ten 
councillors. The head of the party is elected every three years. 

The periphery organization is based on the provincial sections (200 in 
Lebanon and 40 among emigrants abroad.) These sections are united into 
districts. Membership in the party is not easily attained. The applicant must be 
recommended by two guarantors, and he must undergo long courses on the 
doctrine and organization of the party. Only after accurate preparation is he 
sworn in at a solemn ceremony performed in the presence of the head of the party. 

Party doctrine is based on the principle of “Lebanon first.’ This does not 
mean a policy of isolation toward the other Arab countries. On the contrary, 
the Falange wants a sincere and as close as possible collaboration with all the 
neighboring countries; and it would be happy to see the creation of a zone of 
free exchange comprising all the Arab bloc and any sound and natural union 
among the Arab countries. However, it believes that Lebanon has particular 
characteristics that require its independence and sovereignty. 

The Falange is open to adherents of all creeds, though most of its members 
are Christian. There are at least 2,000 Shi'ite members. 


T* Arab Nationalists (al-qaumiyyun al-‘arab) are more than a party; they are a move- 

ment of intellectuals, convinced adherents of Arab nationalism and supporters 
of the union of all the Arabs. They declare that they do not believe in party 
activity. The organization has no headquarters, no registers, no publicly elected 
leaders. Its members meet mostly in clubs or public places, The movement 
originated some 20 years ago in the Lebanon, but has spread to almost all the 
Arab world. The first group was created at the American University of Beirut, 
in a club called “al-'Urwah al-wuthga,” which was dissolved long ago. In the years 
following 1948 all the Palestinian nationalists who had led the struggle against 
the Zionists in Palestine met there. Most of these were students who had taken 
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refuge in Lebanon after the formation of the State of Israel, and later joined 
their Lebanese colleagues. In addition to this group of young people, there are, 
however, a number of older politicians who are often accused by the younger 
generation of having betrayed the nationalist cause. There are also young idealists 
who see in nationalism a means of affirming their personality. This situation 
causes the movement to accept even opposite tendencies, as Arab nationalism is 
interpreted in accordance with the social class to which the adherent belongs. 
Some have clear-cut ideas of their doctrine and its aims : freedom from imperialism 
and Arab unity. Others, having suffered because of the social conditions existing 
in the country, see in nationalism the hope of a better future. Finally, there are 
also young people belonging to the ruling families of the different countries, 
who want to parade as ‘‘progressives.”’ 

The ideology of the Arab Nationalists has gone through different stages. 
The loss of Palestine (1948) gave the movement a great impetus, owing to 
the feelings of revenge which pervaded large parts of Arab society and students. 
and the Arab refugees in particular. Revenge, however, requires freedom : which 
could be obtained only through union. This was the line of thought from which 
the Nationalists drew their doctrine. Rejecting both the parties based on ideologies 
and those based on the coalition of interests, the Nationalists urged the union 
of Syria, Iraq, and Jordan soon after 1948. At that time, however, they still 
refused to consider themselves a definite organization, affirming that their 
movement was born out of a casual meeting of ideas. In practice, however, it 
was known that the movement was financed and directed by young middle class 
clements of capitalistic extraction. At that time the Nationalists refused to speak 
of socialism, maintaining that the decision as to the economic system of the 
country had to be postponed until after union. 

The signing of the Baghdad Pact (1955) caused a crisis in Nationalist 
doctrine. The Nationalists did not at first take a stand in favor of any of the 
Arab states. Only in 1956 did they begin to lean closer towards the “positive 
neutralism’” of the Syrians and Egyptians. They reorganized themselves on this 
basis, including socialism in their doctrine and changing their program to put 
liberation of the Arab countries before union. During this second period the 
movement assumed more and more the appearance of a political party, though 
one rich in possibilities of adaptation, always ready to disavow its own supporters 
whenever they did or said anything liable to go against public opinion. In its 
doctrines, too, the movement continues to show great flexibility, in absorbing 
and incorporating the ideas and aims of the masses. As it is now, the Nationalists 
have adopted the position and aims suggested by the policy of the U.A.R., which 
they consider the core from which Arab unity must spring. 


Finally. the Nationalist Arabs’ Movement (harakat al-qaumiyyin al-‘arab). 


According to its exponents, this movement is a special phenomenon within 
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the vast and not well defined group of Arab nationalists, because it has a regular 
organization and, what is more, because it has upheld the ideas of the United 
Arab Republic since its inception. (It also springs from the “al-‘Urwah al-wuthqa” 
club.) It supports the establishment of a unified Arab state in which socialism 
would be realized and which would apply a policy of positive neutrality. Any 
ideas of reform have had to be put aside temporarily until the realization of 
Arab unity. This does not necessarily mean that these ideas should not already 
have existed from the beginning and that they should have been introduced only 
now in answer to public opinion. The movement considers itself to be completely 
distinct from those who define themselves as nationalists in a general way without 
belonging to the party, and they maintain that the idea of nationalism has been 
exploited by many to hide their betrayal of the Arab cause; while for others 
it represents nothing but a phase of their continual adaption to public opinion, 
which they need in order to keep themselves on the political scene or to 
safeguard their personal or group interests. 


st Syrian Popular Party (al-hizb al-qaumi as-suri) was founded in Beirut on 
the 16th of November, 1932, by the Lebanese lawyer Anton Sa’adah (who 
was executed in 1949). Its real name is: Syrian National Socialist Party (al-hizb 
as-suri al-qaumi al-igtima’a.) The word “popular” is due to an error in the 
interpretation of the word gaumi (popular or national), a mistake made by a 
French Mandate official. The name “Syrian Popular Party’ had such success 
that the Party itself adopted it and dropped the word “social (igtimai’i).” The 
leaders of the party now, however, prefer the name “Social Popular Party,” or 
preferably “National Social Party.” After a period of great popularity in the 
years 1954-55, this party is now under attack and banned. In Lebanon, however, 
it can count on some 25,000 adherents, and its organization seems to be able 
to resist any attack, probably owing to the strong discipline of its members. 
According to its statute, it is governed by a Supreme Council, which elects 
the President of the party every two years. The President names his assistants 
for the various services. A Political Office decides on the program. The 
party’s organization is based on militant groups of 15, each headed by a - 
leader. In every district there is an executive council which controls the various 
groups. Recruiting is carried on carefully and cautiously: candidates have to 
undergo an intense spiritual and theoretical indoctrination and are carefully 
controlled during this period. Only after having carefully weighed both the 
preparation and the moral character of the candidate, does the Supreme Council 
decide to admit him or not. Even after admission the candidates are severely 
trained, physically and spiritually, and they have to undergo a harsh, almost 
military discipline (it is this trait that has caused the party to be considered a 
para-military organization.) : 


Its theoreticians declare that the party’s doctrine is based on scientific con- 
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siderations : “it is not we who have invented the Syrian nation, whose existence 
we have only recognized.” For centuries this nation was crushed by discord, 
servitude and decadence, but it existed even before the Christian Era and the 
Arab conquest. Phoenician towns fought against each other, but united in the 
face of foreign aggressors... Though it was martyred, subjected and exploited, 
the Syrian nation has throughout the centuries always been aware of its own 
strength and of its creative superiority... While Arab nationalists believe in 
one indivisible Arab nation, comprising all the countries of the Arab language, 
they believe in a Syrian nation, part of the Arab world, but with a distinct 
personality and comprising the countries of the Fertile Crescent down to the 
Persian Gulf and Kuweit... The Ba'ath, the Arab Nationalists, the An-Nejadah, 
the pro-Nasserites in general, speak of an Arab nation. They are unable to define 
it precisely, and unable even to divest it of its religious character. The Falange 
speaks of a Lebanese nationalism. The Syrian Popular Party, however, bases its 
doctrine on the most progressive social sciences. As a matter of fact, they 
eliminate the conceptions of nation, race, religion and even of social ‘‘contract.” 
The nation is a social fact for them: it is a group of men who live in a 
community on the same territory, and share material and spiritual interests and 
a common future. 

Such a definition well applies to the Syrian nation, situated on the territory 
which is called by Arabs the Fertile Crescent. It was recognized by popular will, 
as expressed in the memorandum of the Syrian Congress which was held in 
Jerusalem on March 8, 1920 and which was presided over by Hashim al-Atasi.. . 
The fact that Syrian nationalism is always alive, even in a latent form, in the 
public mind, and that it tends to reveal itself more in action than in speeches, 
is demonstrated by the fact that the “progressive” Iraqi revolution of July 14, 
1958 had to give up any idea of union with the United Arab Republic in order 
to obtain the backing of the Kurds and of the other Iraqi groups. The U.A.R. 
is actually an artificial creation built against nature and destined to economic 
and social failure. Much more natural and solid would be the union of Syria, 
Iraq and Jordan, However, Arab unity will have to be the expression of the 
will of the Arab nations, and not that of demagogic utterings exploited by one 
person, one state or one party. 

According to the party theoreticians, Lebanon is excluded from the immediate 
plan of union of the Fertile Crescent. The reason, they say, is due to deep 
causes: it is the result of religious struggles and of a medieval mentality 
which have hindered the formation of a national conscience. In the Lebanon 
the policy of this party can be. summed up in the following principles : 

1) creation of a new Lebanon, a progressive, non-denominational country, 
free from any foreign bond ; 

2) safeguarding Lebanon’s sovereignty and independence, though rejecting 
any isolationist tendency ; 
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3) creation of a deep national unity, carrying out a plan with the separa- 
tion of state and religion ; 


4) guarantees of public liberties ; 

5) struggle against communism and demagogy, the causes of disorder ; 

6) adoption of a program of social and economic reforms to free Lebanon 
from feudalism and tribal mentality, by directing it towards the organization of 
economy and social justice, and by harmonizing the interests of the workers 
with those of the employers ; 

7) intensification of the natural ties with Damascus, Baghdad and Amman 
and with the whole Arab world ; 

8) reorganization of the Arab League, freeing it from regionalism and from 
submission to any one of its members ; 


9) disengagement of Lebanon from foreign guarantees and the elaboration 
of a free and independent policy. 


T he National Bloc (al-kutlah al-wataniyyah) was officially born on the occasion 

of the 1943 elections, though already existing de facto as an expression of 
the activity and the influence of its first leader, Emil Eddeh (d. 1949), who 
iater was Speaker, Prime Minister and President of the Republic. 

The statutes and the programs of the Bloc were formulated in 1946 (when 
Emil Eddeh was in Europe). The bloc defines itself as the heir of the old 
political movements of Lebanon and proclaims as its chief principle: “the 
safeguarding of the Lebanese entity, for the benefit of the Lebanese and of all 
the Arab countries; the modernization of the Lebanese state, economy and 
society.” Actually, it is a political movement closely tied to Lebanese nationalism 
and attached to those forms of paternalism especially common in the Mountain, 
without, however, avoiding some modern and democratic concepts. In external 
foreign policy this Bloc supports the principle of Lebanese sovereignty, and 
demands the development of relations with the other Arab countries, on a basis 
of absolute equality between the members of the U.N. and of the Arab League. 
In internal policy the bloc supports the reform of the state organization and the 
development of industry and commerce. 

The Bloc’s organization is quite simple: the leader (‘amid), who is elected 
every six years, choses an executive Committee of 12-18 members. The action 
of the leader and of the Committee are controlled by the Central Council, formed 
by about 120 members elected by the party members (about 12,000) in the 
different provinces. The Central Council names its own President and its secretary 
every year, and elects the Central Secretary of the Party every four years. A 
Disciplinary Council, which has the task of judging the behaviour of the Party 
members, is elected by the Central Council every year. The members pay dues 
of from 25 piasters to 25 pounds monthly, according to the member's financial 
position. 
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ha Communist Party (al-hizb ash-shuyu'i al-lubnani), founded in 1930, was 
never legalized. Its activity was tolerated till 1948, but since then it has gone 
underground, Between 1930 and 1943 (that is to say, until Lebanese independence) 
there was one Communist Party for Lebanon and Syria. Immediately after World 
War II, however, two distinct Communist parties were formed. The final division 
took place only after the formation of the United Arab Republic. 

Owing to its underground character, one cannot really know the true strength 
of the Lebanese Communist Party. It may, however, be said that it recruits its 
supporters in Beirut first, and to a lesser degree in Tripoli, Ba’albeck, Saida, Tyre 
and Zahlah, beside rural centers. Members pay the party 10% of their salary. 

In addition to affirming all the ideas common to all Communist movements 
(the struggle against colonialism and foreign capital which exploit the resources 
of the country, etc.), the Lebanese Communists declare that ‘‘we struggle to 
free the country from all foreign influence and to build a democratic regime 
in which all the freedoms will be granted. Our aim is not yet to institute a 
regime of social communism, but to create a bourgeois, national democracy... 
We believe in an independent Lebanon. We believe, however, that it has to 
live in harmony with the other Arab countries. How far should this collaboration 
go ? For the time being not as far as Union, since any form of Union — even in 
the form of Federation — has to be carefully prepared over a long period... 
and we consider the movement towards Union is still unfinished. At any rate we 
believe a form of federation to be more fitting than Union.” To conclude, the 
Lebanese Communist leaders want for Lebanon a situation similar to Syria’s in 
the months immediately before the union with Egypt, when Syria became free of 
any link with the West. 
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ISRAEL’S AGRICULTURAL TARGETS 


‘on study is written by an economist, 

and thus the emphasis is placed 
upon broad economic issues and not 
upon technical problems. Economic 
factors are not, however, the only ones 
determining agricultural policy, and it 
is desirable to indicate influences on 
policy originating outside the economic 
sphere. 


During the first decade of Israel's 
independence a number of outside 
factors formed and determined Israel's 
agricultural policy. A brief outline of 
these main influences will be given, 
and an attempt will be made to describe 
their operation in a way understandable 
to people within Israel and abroad who 
have little or no knowledge of Israel's 
agricultural affairs. 


Three aims governed the optimal 
development of food production on 
local farms: inherent targets, goals 
originating from foreign currency con- 


DR. L. E. SAMUEL is the economic 
advisor to the Israeli Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 





siderations, and those determined by 
general policy. 

Every independent country strives for a 
high degree of self-sufficiency in food. 
There are a number of farm commodities 
which cannot be imported at all, unless 
processed in some way or other: milk, 
certain dairy products, fresh vegetables 
and many kinds of fresh fruit. Eggs 
too must largely be produced within 
the country, as must a wide range of 
foodstuffs for which transportation 
costs are prohibitive. If we include the 
by-products of milk and eggs, beef and 
poultry respectively, as well as fresh 
fish from ponds, we have the general 
nucleus of agriculture as it was develop- 
ed by the Jewish settlement bodies in 
Palestine. This nucleus still forms the 
backbone of many diversified farms in 
Israel. During the last few years a 
rapid increase in per capita consumption 
of productive and perishable foodstuffs 
was indeed made: per capita consump- 
tion of eggs and poultry meat belong 
now to the highest consumption figures 
throughout the world, with 350 eggs 
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and 15 kg. of poultry meat. Vegetable 
and potato consumption amounts to 
165 kg. and that of fruit to 110 kg. 
Only consumption of milk in all forms 
is still rather low; this is largely due 
to the food habits of Jews from oriental 
countries, where no modern dairy in- 
dustry existed and milk was not general- 
ly considered as essential in children’s 
diet. In this field only specific consumer 
subsidies, linked with a comprehensive 
publicity campaign, would bring about 
increased consumption. 

On Jewish mixed farms dairy and 
poultry farming grossed over 60% until 
1947/48, and not much less now. 
Vegetables and fruit grossed another 
30%, so that almost only monopoly 
farm commodities were produced and 
sold. On Arab farms, a third of the 
gross income only was derived from 
livestock production, a third from 
cereals and oilseeds, and a third from 
vegetables and fruit. 

Gradually Israel’s agriculture expand- 
ed grain and fodder production and 
started sugar beet and cotton produc- 
tion. It also expanded the output of 
oil seeds, concentrating on groundnuts. 
But this second line in production was 
promoted largely for reasons given 
below. Replacements of imports of 
such relatively cheap bulk commodities 
constitute a difficult economic issue, and 
for every farm commodity the economics 


of replacements must be studied care- 
fully. 


|" a country like Israel. which has a 
large adverse trade balance, agri- 
cultural policy is largely determined by 


the necessity to curtail imports and ex- 
pand exports. This improvement of the 
trade balance is in fact forced upon 
agriculture, because the net dollar in- 
come from industrial commodities is, 
on the average, much lower. Many in- 
dustrial raw materials and a wide range 
of intermediate commodities must be 
imported into Israel, whereas most 
primary and some secondary agricultural 
commodities are almost exclusively based 
on our own resources. These currency 
considerations induced the Israeli Go 
vernment to expand the production of 
bulk commodities by guaranteeing farm- 
ers fairly high prices and assisting them 
in various other ways: for example, by 
granting loans at favorable conditions, 
setting up an_ elaborate extension 
service, facilitating marketing and indeed 
eliminating almost every risk from 
farm operations in these branches. 
Great attention was also devoted to 
the expansion of exports. Citrus exports 
were already large in the 1930's, but 
World War II and the War of Inde- 
pendence reduced citriculture consider- 
ably. Since 1951 the total area under 
citrus has been increased, and if all the 
young plantations will bear fruit in 
full, the output will considerably surpass 
the pre-State level, and may reach be- 
tween 15 and 20 million boxes during 
the next decade. Exports of bananas, 
groundnuts, melons, table grapes, wines 
and cut flowers were gradually develop- 
ed, and more recently exports of eggs 
have become important. The foreign 
currency balance in farm commodities 
will definitely improve in the foresee- 
able future, unless the population’s rate 
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of increase is very high. Any substantial 
immigration will tend to increase im- 
ports again and may arrest expansion in 
exports at the same time. 

Apart from the question of food 
supply, the scope of agriculture as a 
national industry is affected by two 
other major factors : 

1) The population’s professional 
structure ; 
2) The settlement on the land. 

Both considerations are interrelated, 
though not identical. A few remarks on 
the second consideration may precede 
that on the first one. 

Settlement on the land was decisive 
in establishing Israel’s independence and 
the territory of the future State. Policy 
considerations were important in estab- 
lishing agricultural settlements through- 
out the country, both near the frontiers 
and in the heart of the country. To 
some degree, economics had to be sub- 
ordinated to this target, or, in other 
words, the national economy as a whole 
had to bear part of the settlement costs. 
Under present conditions, it may be 
forced to do so for some time to come. 

But from another point of view, the 
strengthening of the farm population 
has been at least as important as the 
repopulation of desolate areas. The goal 
of attaining in Israel a balanced distri- 
bution of occupations is a keystone of 
the over-all national planning. This 
implies the creation of a fairly large 
agricultural population. Before return- 
ing to their own country, the Jewish 
people lived mainly from trade, handi- 
crafts and the free professions ; agri- 
culture was almost closed to Jews. The 


new State had to strive for a return to 
the land on the part of a normal per- 
centage of its inhabitants. 

Today, in modern agriculture, farm 
occupations cannot provide a living for 
the bulk of the population. Even in 
countries like Denmark, with large agri- 
cultural exports, the majority of the 
population lives from urban professions. 
But we may attain a share of between 
16% to 20%, which would probably 
include a farm population with a side 
income of between 15% to 20% from 
rural industries. 


There is no doubt that in settling 
people on the land some essential in- 
terests will conflict. The more mechaniz- 
ed a farm, the less manual labor is 
needed. Further, mechanization very 
often requires larger areas per farm, 
thus accentuating a trend for a reduced 
farm population. On the other hand, 
the densest possible settlement is de- 
sired; until today family farms have no 
more than 25 to 30 of dunams irrigated 
land, 50-60 dunams partly irrigated 
land, and 100 to 120 dunams_ un- 
irrigated land. We do not know how 
far these conflicting interests may be 
reconciled by setting up many farms 
based on intensive branches which re- 
quire much manual labor, or how far 
rural industry may constitute a way 
out. In any event, the world-wide 
tendency to shift agricultural popula- 
tion to urban professions does not yet 
exist in Israel. Settlement on the land 
in this country is greatly facilitated and 
made possible for people without means 
of their own, through long-term leans 
at low interest and lease of land at 
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nominal rent. A pre-condition is that 
virtually only group settlement is 
facilitated in this way, whether in co- 
operative villages or collective settle- 
ments or in a form between both. The 
Jand is national property, and the lease 
lasts 49 years, after which it can be 
renewed. 


ithin a decade the volume of agrti- 
W cultural production in Israel was 
more than trebled. Expressed in farm 
and cif. prices, about 70% of food 
requirements are produced locally, in- 
stead of 50% in 1947. This impressive 
increase was realized despite the immi- 
gration of 1,000,000 new settlers. At 
the same time, the level of nutrition 
was greatly improved. At present about 
2,900 calories per day are available, 
including at least 30 grams daily of 
animal protein food. Obviously, this 
average conceals fairly substantial dif- 
ferences in the standard of nutrition 
according to income level. However, the 
overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion is well fed, and has the means 
necesary to cover fairly high expenses 
on food ; and the poorer classes, mostly 
more recent immigrants, improve their 
standard of living and their nutrition 
fairly quickly. Expenses on food account 
for over 40% of the spending income, 
a percentage above Central and Western 
Europe, but below Southern Europe and 
Asia. Apart from the achievements de- 
scribed above in increasing food supplies 
for Israel’s population, exports also in- 
creased. But, citrus exports left aside, 
other agricultural exports are only in 
their infancy. 


Bearing in mind these impressive 
achievements, we should now turn to 
the question of the direction to be taken 
in the future. The development of ex- 
ports, other than citrus, is a major task. 
But it will be a fairly difficult one, 
because the possibilities would include 
vegetables and fruits, as well as ground- 
nuts and eggs. The export season for 
most vegetables and fruit would be 
brief; our exports must reach Europe 
earlier than exports from Italy, for in- 
stance, and during the winter competi- 
tion from the Canary Islands — to 
quote a major supplier only — would 
be pronounced. 

Production for exports in brief 
seasons constitute both a financial and 
a technical problem. Integration with 
farm operations for the local market 
will not be possible in many cases. The 
risk in special export production is great, 
however, and the Government will have 
to underwrite a large share of it. 

The policy issue which will most 
likely be in the foreground during the 
next decade is that of increased efficiency 
in farming operations, in order to reach 
lower prices without reducing the 
farmers’ standard of living. For many 
reasons, costs of production on the 
majority of farms are still too high, 
although they have already been re- 
duced as compared with those prevail- 
ing until about 1955. This prevents 
optimal consumption of our farm pro- 
ducts both locally and abroad. To some 
degree, the tendency to base farms on 
rather small areas is an obstacle to the 
reduction in costs. But a planned in- 
terrelation between agriculture, handi- 
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crafts and industrial occupations within 
rural settlements may be a way out. 
Another way out might be to set aside, 
in smallholder’s settlements, larger areas 
for collective operations, 
whether for plantations or in grain or 
cotton production, leaving other farm 
branches to be handled individually. In 
addition, the moshav shitufi, a settle- 
ment form in which the farm is collect- 
ively operated, but family life is not 
collectively organized, may be more 
widely employed than hitherto. In any 
event, more specialization and a smaller 
number of farm branches seems indicat- 
ed, in order to arrive at a level of 
operation which would cut overhead 
expenses to the very minimum and 
permit mechanization. 

The price policy adopted in Israel 
for farm commodities has a number of 
features which are of general interest. 
The primary target of this policy is to 
ensure a decent standard of living for 
the farmer, on the level of urban pro- 
fessions of roughly the same skill and 
responsibility. To this end, an overall 
protection against competition from 
abroad exists, effected by complete 
control of all imports, both with regard 
to quantities and to prices. C.i.f. prices 
are generally adjusted by duties and 
surcharges to the level of prices fixed 
for local products. These prices are 
largely guaranteed, directly or indirect- 
ly, on the basis of average costs of 
production. These costs are calculated 
and finally determined in negotiations 
between the Government and Farmers’ 
Organizations, 


farming 


Average costs tend to favor older, 
fully equipped farms ; they do not fully 
cover costs on younger farms where 
scales of operations are small and ex- 
perience is limited. This price policy 
will certainly have to be changed 
gradually, so that guaranteed prices will 
be based on costs of efficient fully- 
equipped farms and younger farms will 
be granted special assistance for a 
certain transition period. 

On the basis of a lower price level, 
education in nutrition and a correspond- 
ing policy would broaden the local 
market. As far as exports are concerned, 
lowest possible prices and outstanding 
quality are pre-conditions for any last- 
ing success. 

In conclusion, we may be permitted 
to add only that this policy must take 
note not only of the producers’ in- 
terests, but also those of the consumers 
and of the national economy as a whole. 
Otherwise we shall never succeed in 
establishing, maintaining and expanding 
agriculture as one of the most essential 
industries in the country, and in serv- 
ing its interests in many ways. This 
approach has been gradually recognized 
as essential, but it has not yet been 
clearly adopted. The blending of settle- 
ment and agricultural policy proper 
constitutes a problem in itself. But the 
latter will naturally, although gradually, 
dominate the former, and simplify the 
formulation and implementation of an 
agricultural policy more and more ad- 
justed to the needs of Israel’s general 
economic policy. 
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SIMHA FLAPAN 


MR. HAMMARSKIJOLD’S REPORT ON THE REFUGEES 


T he report submitted by the Secretary 
General to the General Assemb- 
ly of the United Nations concerning 
the problem of assistance to Palestinian 
refugees is a very interesting and un- 
usual one. The document has caused 
violent reactions in the Arab countries 
and among the refugees, and was 
welcomed enthusiastically by the major- 
ity of the public in Israel. 

It seems that both sides have tended 
to react in haste, without devoting 
proper thought to Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
analysis and proposals. 

His approach is an original and new 
one, combining sober realism and 
imagination, The new element in his 
approach is his view of the refugee 
problem as an integral part of the 
general problem of the economic de- 
velopment of the area. In other words, 
the refugees are regarded as an un- 
employed population to be reintegrated 
into the economic life of the area which 
is in process of dynamic development. 

From this point of view, the re- 
fugees are not a “liability but an asset 
for the future,” a reservoir of man- 


power, which, combined with the eco- 
nomic potentialities of the area, could 
contribute to raising the standards of 
living in the whole region. 

In stating this, Mr. Hammarskjold 
does not under-estimate the political and 
psychological difficulties. He recognizes 
the right of the refugees to choose be- 
tween return to Israel or settlement in 
the Arab countries. He is in favor of 
continued efforts to solve the political 
problems, as this is necessary not only 
for the refugees but also in order to 
remove the obstacles in the way of the 
region’s economic development. He also 
stresses that the de facto economic in- 
tegration of the refugees should not and 
would not prejudice any rights establish- 
ed by the United Nations resolution 
195 (III) (...“‘that the refugees wishing 
to return to their homes and live at 
peace with their neighbors should be 
permitted to do so...”). He is aware 
that ‘“‘no reintegration would be satis- 
factory, or even possible, were it to be 
brought about by forcing people... 
against their will.” 

However, he believes that if condi- 
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tions were established for the general 
economic development of the region 
and for a real economic integration of 
the refugees, the political and psycho- 
logical difficulties could be resolved 
more easily. 

Mr. Hammarskjold is aware of the 
fact that it is not only the Jewish-Arab 
conflict that prevents the establishment 
of these conditions. The inter-Arab 
conflicts are not less (in our view they 
are much more) influential in determin- 
ing the possibilities of regional co- 
operation for the benefit of all the 
countries concerned. The Secretary of 
the U.N. is rather optimistic when he 
regards the establishment of an Arab 
Development Fund by the Economic 
Council of the Arab League as a de- 
cisive step in the direction of economic 
unity. The mobility of capital and 
labor forces throughout the region, the 
use of surplus capital from the oil- 
producing countries for investment in 
capital-deficit countries, the use of the 
natural resources for development of 
semi-arid areas are prerequisites for re- 
gional development. It is, however, 
doubtful whether the present political 
conditions in the Middle East — the East- 
West competition for influence on the 
one hand, and the internal Arab con- 
flicts on the other — leave much room 
for regional cooperation. What is lack- 
ing in Mr. Hammarskjold’s report is 
the natural conclusion that neutraliza- 
tion of the Middle East, guaranteed by 
an East-West agreement, is necessary for 
this process to take place. 

This is all the more true as the 
present tensions divert a very large 
section of available capital from pro- 


ductive investments to armaments, thus 
distorting the economic development 
and preventing the absorption of the 
surplus population and labor force into 
productive economic enterprises. 
Despite all this, Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
attempt to define the economic dimen- 
sions of the Middle East development 
needs, the refugee problem included, 
is worth studying. For the first time 
an attempt has been made to specify 
the amount of capital needed for the 
productive absorption of the labor force 
within the next ten years ; to determine 
what part of this capital would be 
available from domestic savings, and 
what part would have to be imported. 
The analysis is quite a detailed one. 
The appendix to the report contains 
statistics and tables giving details of 
the development curve of population, 
labor force, gross national product, sav- 
ings, consumption, and capital necessary 
to employ the surplus labor force. The 
tables differentiate between the oil- 
producing and non-oil-producing Arab 
countries, and specify the position in 
the two five-year periods of the ten- 
year scheme. The results are very in- 
teresting. It appears that the total capital 
deficit for the employment of the 
surplus labor (excluding the Palestin- 
ian refugees) in the non-oil producing 
countries (U.A.R., Lebanon, Jordan, 
Israel) in the ten years, between 1960 
and 1970, would amount to 3,169 mil- 
lion dollars. At the same time the 
capital surplus of the oil-producing 
countries (Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Bahrain, and Qatar) in the same period 
would amount to 5,304 million dollars. 
(The Persian Gulf sheikdoms alone, 
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with a total population of 400,000, 
will have $833,000,000 surplus capital.) 
The estimates are based on the assump- 
tion that within the coming ten years 
per capita income will rise slightly. 


ie Palestinian refugees are regarded 
as a surplus labor force of half a 
million people. Based on a capital-labor 
ratio of $3,300, the absorption of this 
labor force would require approximately 
$700,000,000 in capital. Given perfect 
mobility of capital and regional co- 
operation, the surplus capital of the 
oil-producing could have 
sufficed to make up the capital-deficit 
in the non-oil-producing countries, in 
which all the refugees, as a matter of 
fact, reside. As, for various reasons, 
this, however, cannot be expected, there 


countries 


TWO COMMENTS IN 


Several interesting reactions to the U.N. 
Secretary General’s report on the Palesti- 
nian Arab refugee problem have appeared 
in the Arab press lately. At least two lead- 
ing papers criticized the Arab _ leaders’ 
negative stand on this question, and called 
for a revision of their attitude. 

In the June 24 issue of the Lebanese 
paper, al-Hiat, the editor, Kamal Mai 
wa, wrote an editorial aimed at the 
Arab leaders. This editorial contained the 
following passage : 

“In the wave of comments on Hammars. 
kjold’s report, the negative Arab spirit, 
lying, accusing and_ threatening, has 
again been prominent. We do not say this 
in order to support the Hammarskjold 
plan for the refugees, but in order to ex- 
ploit the opportunity to analyze several 


is a need for foreign capital of the 
order of $1,500-2,000 million for the 
first five years. The immediate invest- 
ment of this capital would stimulate 
large-scale economic development, create 
a labor demand sufficient to absorb 
the surplus labor force and the Pales- 
tinian refugees. In the course of time 
it would also attract capital from the 
richer Arab countries and thus diminish 
the need for foreign capital in the 
subsequent period. 

Mr. Hammarskjold concludes: ‘The 
reintegration of the Palestine refugees 
into the surrounding economic life of the 
area is possible only within the context 
of general economic development.’ 
Until this is made possible the continu- 
ance of UNWRA is recommended. 


THE ARAB PRESS 


Arab lines of thought and to find the 
correct solution. 

“The first Arab axiom is that the Arabs 
are the last today to show any interest in 
returning the Arabs to their homeland or 
attempting to see that justice is done. The 
Arab states utilize the refugees’ misery as 
a weapon in the struggle for the return 
of their rights to Palestine. But this struggle 
has not begun yet, and it does not seem as 
if the Arab states wiil begin it in the 
near future. The refugees have been 
scattered for eleven years, and time is 
starting to do its work. The older gener- 
ation is passing away, and the younger 
generation no longer regards Palestine as 
its lost homeland. 

“During all these years, the Arab Go- 
vernments did not lift a finger to ensure 
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justice for the refugees, even when inter- 
national possibilities presented themselves. 
If the present situation of the Arab refu- 
gees continues for another ten years, they 
will disappear and the younger generation 
will assimilate into their new countries of 
residence. 

“We have said that the Arab states need 
a definite policy on the Palestine problem. 
The entire Arab mentality needs a funda- 
mental revision in this matter. Since the 
struggle between Jews and Arabs in 
Palestine began in earnest, in the second 
decade of this century, the Arabs have 
known only the negative attitude ex- 
pressed by the use of the word ‘no’ with- 
out linking this to any practical policy. 

“We demand what we want, without 
thinking what it is possible to do about 
obtaining it. As a result, we have nct 
obtained anything since the 1939 White 
-Paper. The 1936—39 Palestine riots 
broke out against our wishes. We did 
not demand anything and did not work 
towards achieving what could have been 
achieved; we were not content with the 
been 
third of a century with 


merely possible. We have 
for the last 
illusory hopes, hopes void of any logic 
or chance of realization, enjoying a 
mirage of lies and ignorance... 

“We repeat that we are heading for.a 
new disaster. We have not stopped pro- 


claiming: ‘We refuse to allow the U. N. 


to settle our brother refugees, because 
we have promised to return them to 
their homeland.’ 


“When will we have a practical policy, 
based on regional and international Arab 
unity ?” 

The al-Hiat published 
another article, which continued the dis- 


following day 


cussion in 
“The 


that the Lebanese Foreign Ministry has 


these words : 


Lebanese press has announced 


instructed our representatives at the 
United Nations to tell Hammarskjold that 
we do not agree with what he says about 
settling the refugees in the Arab countries. 
doubt that similar 


There is no instruc- 


living: 


tions were sent by the other Arab states 
to their representatives. 

“Here is another example of our hypo- 
crisy. Is there any Arab country in which 
more refugees have been absorbed than 
Lebanon ? 

“And yet we agree to refuse to settle 
the refugees, according to the Arab policy, 
which follows the behavior of the ostrich! 

“We could undestand it if the Arab 
states opposed the resettlement of the re- 
fugees, if they ranged the refugees along 
the borders of Palestine and directed them 
towards the plundered homeland. But 
their refusal to settle the refugees is worse 
than Hammarskjold’s suggestions and ex- 
ceeds Israel’s wildest hopes. We are 
carrying out our enemy’s plans at our ex- 
pense and the expense of the Arab refugees, 
without this costing Israel or the United 
Nations one piaster. 

“It is a matter for regret that the re- 
fugees themselves have been tools of this 
blind policy, The time has come for us to 
free ourselves from the hysteria of bravery 
with empty words. The time has come for 
the Arab states to free themselves from the 
desire to acquire the favor of the masses 
by a verbal competition on Palestine. They 
must now abandon the policy of ‘crocodile 
tears’ and adopt a policy of planning, 
means and purpose.” 

A similar point of view was expressed 
recently by the Lebanese paper Al-Amal, 
organ of the Lebanese Falangist movement, 
whose members are mostly Maronite Chri: 
tians. 

Al-Amal wrote, in an devot- 
ed to the Hammarskjold report on the 


editorial 


Arab refugees : -— 

“In the the Arab states 
negative attitude to the United 
decision on the partition of Palestine. Now, 
when partition is no longer practicable, 
they demand the implementation of this re 


took a 
Nations 


past, 


solution. 
“Today the selfsame countries have 
adopted a negative approach to the 


Hammarskjold plan for the resettlement 


(Countinued on page 41) 
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ARCHBISHOP GEORGE HAKIM 





AN INTERVIEW ON THE REFUGEES 


H.E. George Hakim, the Archbishop of 
Haifa and Galilee of the Greek Catholic 
Church, was born in Cairo in 1908. He 
studied in Cairo and with the White 
Fathers in Jerusalem, where he was ordain- 
ed in 1930. After 12 years’ service in his 
fatherland he came to Haifa in 1943 to 
succeed Archbishop G. Hajjar. Today his 
community (28,000 members) is the largest 
among the 47,000 Arab Christians in Is- 
rael. A fervent Arab patriot, he helped to 
transfer some 200 children to Lebanon in 
March 1948 (they were allowed to return 
to Israel in October 1949). After a year’s 
absence he returned to Israel in February 
1949. 

At the celebrations inaugurating Naza- 
reth’s water project in 1955, Archbishop 
Hakim for the first time came out openly 
in support of the State of Israel, calling 
upon the Arab people in Israel to “prove 
to the citizens of Israel their complete 
loyalty. The crossroads have been reached 
and the Arabs can no longer stand aside.”’ 

He publishes “Ar-Rabitah,” his church's 
monthly magazine. 


oe Hakim is convinced that 
he has a plan by which up to 
100,000 Palestinian Arab refugees can 
cease to be regarded — and to regard 
themselves — as refugees, by the end 


of Israel’s second decade. 

“During the first decade of Israel's 
existence no solution to the problem of 
the Palestinian refugees was found. But 
today, in 1959, there are more than a 
few signs that, if approached the right 
way, a solution may well be on its way 
during the second decade,” he declares. 
The Archbishop explains that there 
seem to be two alternatives: to allow 
time to solve the problem — as in the 
past — or to attempt to do something 
to start the ice melting. For years he 
has stated his belief that something con- 
structive must and should be done. At 
least, he feels, Israel must offer it, and 
if the outstretched hand is not accepted, 
this country will have done its utmost. 
During his frequent tours abroad, where 
the Archbishop has wide contacts with 
members of his former flock in Pales- 
tine, he has had many opportunities to 
discuss the problem with the refugee 
property owners directly concerned. 

What are the details of his plan, 
and how does the Archbishop see its 
implementation ? His starting point is 
the thesis that Abba Eban’s recent state- 
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ment before the U.N. marked a new 
departure in Israel's policy towards the 
refugee problem. Instead of making the 
solution of the refugee problem con- 
ditional on an overall peace settlement 
with the Arab states, Israel’s represent- 
ative said that his Government was 
ready to pay compensation to Arab re- 
fugees without the prior existence of a 
peace treaty. However, he made the offer 
conditional on the consent of the Arab 
countries in which the refugees live. 

The Archbishop says: The Israeli 
offer should not be made subject to 
the official consent of the Arab count- 
ries, which will never be given. This 
is the crux of the problem. There are 
significant numbers of refugees living 
within the Arab world and outside it, 
who are ready today to accept fair com- 
pensation for their properties and to 
settle either in some Arab country, in 
America or Canada. Israel should begin 
to negotiate with these classes of re- 
fugees, either directly or through the 
auspices of the U.N. or some other 
international agency. The entire problem 
should be approached on an individual 
basis and not through the Arab govern- 
ments, which officially will never give 
their consent, though unofficially they 
will close their eyes. 

That this is both practical and possible 
was proven by the success of the “un- 
freezing” of Arab refugee bank de- 
posits in Israel. During that 1953 
operation £ 3,000,000 was returned to 
Arab owners across the armistice bord- 
ers on an individual application basis, 
with U.N. aid and without the official 
consent of the host governments, but 
with their full knowledge. 


Archbishop Hakim divides the re- 
fugees into three major categories : 


1. Urban property owners ; 
2. Rural property owners ; 


3. Peasants and workers. 


Each group should be approached on 
its own merits, and peasants and work- 
ers should be compensated from part 
of the sums paid to property owners. 
The property should be evaluated on 
the basis of its value in 1948, without 
taking into account the increase in 
value due to development in Israel 
since that time or the devaluation of 
Israeli currency. From the U.J.A., the 
Bonds, or any other foreign currency 
income, a token sum of five to 10 
million dollars should be earmarked 
annually for the payment of compensa- 
tion. This should be made known to 
the Arab refugees, thousands of whom 
are only waiting for the first sign in 
order to submit their property deeds 
to some neutral body, to have them 
verified and checked, and to accept 
their compensation, in return for which 
they would sign a waiver of any claims 
on property in Israel. These people, says 
Archbishop Hakim, should be encourag- 
ed sufficiently. At the beginning pos- 
sibly only a small number will take 
advantage of the offer, but slowly the 
number will certainly grow; instead of 
waiting hopelessly, more and more re- 
fugees will seek and find the way to 
approach Israel, with an eye towards 
settling their affairs and obtaining com- 
pensation with which they will be able 
to rehabilitate themselves and their 
families. In this way, the Archbishop 
believes, an important start can be 
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made, and there would be a good 
chance that by 1969 the number of 
Palestinian Arab refugees would be 
considerably smaller. 

There is another phase of the re- 
fugee problem, however, which cannot 
be solved only by compensation, and 
that is the demand for the right of the 
refugees to return to their former homes. 
On this problem, too, Archbishop Ha- 
kim has his own outspoken views. 

As he explained it during the inter- 
view, the whole problem of repatriation 
has been formulated in a theoretical 
and unrealistic manner. In the Archbi- 
shop’s view, the problem should not 
be stated as one of the absolute right 
or lack of right to return, or in argu- 
ments over whether the number to be 
allowed to return should be 100,000 or 
200,000. The discussion should rather 
be based on absorptive capacity. As he 
put it, the question was — to what 
were the Arabs to return ? The only 
Arab refugees who could be absorbed 
would be those who had somewhere to 
go to in Israel — either family or 
perhaps land which could still be re- 
turned. Arabs lacking these, who would 
be offered the possibility of going to 
new settlements — say in the Negev — 
would almost certainly refuse to do so 
and would choose to stay where they 
were or go to some other Arab country. 

With this viewpoint in mind, the 
Archbishop remarked his interest in the 
suggestion offered by Simha Flapan in 


NEW OUTLOOK that a small start 
towards the repatriation of the refugees 
be made by allowing 5,000—10,000 to 
return annually for a period of a few 
years. This would serve both to show 
an intention to help solve the problem 
and to test the actual dimensions of the 
problem, as well to disclose other com- 
plications which might arise. 


In summing up his remarks, Archbi- 
shop Hakim returned to his starting 
point — the hope that the second de- 
cade of Israel's existence will show 
more positive results towards a solution 
of the refugee problem than the first. 





Two Birds with One Stone 


By an advertisement in NEW OUT- 

LOOK suppliers of products and 

services for the Middle East, Israel, 

or Asia and Africa in general, can 
achieve two goals : 


e They can bring their products to 
the attention of a concentrated 
audience of government officers, 
men in public position, journalists, 
academic institutions and _ the 
general English-reading public. 


@ They can build good will for their 
firms by demonstrating their 
support for the peaceful and con- 
structive development of the Middle 
East. 


For particulars write to: 
Advertising Manager, 
NEW OUTLOOK, 
8, Karl Netter Street, 
Tel Aviv, Israel. 
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MUSSA ALAMI SOWS IN THE DESERT 


In December 1955 the Jordanian Go- 
vernment enforced emergency defense re 
gulations as renewed waves of violence 
broke out against the four-day-old Majali 
Government in Amman, which had _in- 
tended to negotiate adherence of the 
country to the Baghdad Pact. 

Objects attacked by the Egyptian-incited 
masses included the U.S, Embassy in 
Amman. the UNRWA offices in Hebron, 
and the “Arab Development Project” for 
refugees, financed mainly by Iraq and 
operated by Mussa Alami. Serious damage 
was caused to the project. Its farm near 
Jericho’s Allenby Bridge over the Jordan 
River suffered damage estimated at 
£ 10,000, not including the raging mob’s 
theft of over 15,000 chickens and ducks. 

Several months passed before the man 
who had initiated this unique project 
could weather the shock. But soon Mussa 
Bey begun his activities anew as if 
nothing had happened. The refugee work- 
ers, who had dispersed all over the 
Hashemite Kingdom during the bloody riots, 
returned. Alami then proceeded to the 
United States to collect funds for his 
project, Contributions came from various 
sources, and today the traveller going 
through the Jordan Valley near Alami’s 
farm will again find the desert in bloom, 
an oasis nestling in the wilderness. 

What is this Arab Development Project, 
the first and only constructive Arab 
scheme of its kind to resettle the Pales- 
tinian Arabs ever to be carried out ? And 
who is Mussa Alami, its director ? 


For decades the name of Mussa Alami. 
the cousin of the notorius ex-Mufti of 
Jerusalem, Haj Amin el Husseini, had 
been associated with Palestinian Arab 
politics. His last post, towards the termina- 
tion of the British Mandate in Palestine, 
was Director-General of the Arab Pro- 
paganda Offices in Washington and Lon- 
don. When in 1946 Mussa Bey, as he is 
generally known, abandoned politics, he 
turned to a field of activity hitherto 
completely unknown to the Arab world: 
an Arab development project for Pales- 
tinian Arabs. 

The idea had sprung up as early as 
1945 at the foundation convention in 
Alexandria, Egypt, of the six-member Arab 
League. Early in 1946 the League’s 
Council decided that a project should be 
set up which would enable the Palestinian 
Arab farmer to develop his land in such 
a way as to prevent his being in a state 
of chronic indebtedness — a situation 
which inevitably forced him to sell his 
land to the Jews. 

That meant development, _ intensifica- 
tion of cultivation, and introduction of 
modern methods of irrigation. The Council 
decided that the sum of £1 million should 
be raised by the member states towards 
this project. However, as with so many 
other plans decided upon by the League, 
this one too remained only ink on paper. 
Internal disputes, intrigue and rivalry — 
all these made it certain that the decision 
would never be implemented. 

The only Arab state which gave the 
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plan serious consideration was Iraq, which 
early in 1946 allocated £ 250,000 to help 
put it into effect. This actually represented 
Alami’s sole capital to launch the project. 
Single-handed, he set out the next year 
to purchase a tract of desert land com- 
prising 8,000 dunams (2,000 acres) in the 
Wadi Araba valley near Allenby Bridge. 
At a later stage he bought an additional 
area of 12,000 dunams (3,000 acres). 

With the outbreak of the Arab-Jewish 
hostilities at the end of 1947, Alami’s 
activities came to a temporary standstill 
and were not resumed until the beginning 
of 1949. He then proclaimed that the 
most immediate aim of his project was to 
gather together refugees and farmers, and 
to raise their morale by bringing them 
back to the land. 

The beginning took the familiar pattern 
of all such schemes in this part of the 
world —- a desperate search for fresh 
water in the desert. More than 10 of the 
first drillings proved failures. Finally in 
1950 water was struck for the first time, 
and the foundation for the first resettle- 
ment project for Palestinian Arab refugees 
was laid. 

Since then 25 additional wells have been 
drilled, more than 3,500 dunams have 
been prepared for cultivation, and more 
than 400 refugees have found a new and 
permanent home. 

How did Alami spend his capital during 
the first eight years of his project ? The 
first expenditure was obviously for the 
purchase of land, drilling for water and 
the building of reservoirs for the storing 
of rain water. After that came expenses 
for the installation of pipes and _ the 
building of houses. Then came the purch- 
ase of tractors and various other farm 
equipment, draft animals, pumps, and the 
opening of a school and workshops. 

Through the years the project has 
operated 24 different crafts and agricultur- 
al branches. By the middle of this year 
Alami expected to have 8,000 dunams 
under full cultivation. The annual income 
from the agricultural yield reached the 


£5,000 mark, and the director was con- 
vinced that he would be able soon to 
cover all running expenses. 

Most of the income came from vine- 
yards, banana and date groves and citrus 
fruit, but the workshops for carpentry, 
shoemaking and tailoring and mechanical 
work were also beginning to show a profit. 

The inhabitants included more than 100 
refugee children, who went to school in 
the mornings and worked in the after- 
noons. 

An interesting aspect of the situation is 
that the Jordanian Government, in whose 
territory the project has existed all this 
time, has never contributed a _ penny 
towards the maintenance of this unique 
endeavor. No one knows better than the 
Jews of Israel that there is no more 
difficult task to achieve than to conquer 
the desert, There is no doubt that Alami 
and his few assistants have shown stub- 
bornness and patience in seeing their 
project through the series of setbacks and 
difficulties which were its fate for over 
a decade. But above all, the development 
project, now in its second decade of 
existence, shows what can be done once 
there is the will and determination to do 
constructive things. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that the 
Arab states, including Jordan, sedulously 
choose to ignore the project and refrain 
from providing any assistance, morally or 
financially, lest the world look upon it 
as a model for what can be done in the 
sphere of resettling Arab refugees. 

It is clear beyond doubt that were the 
Alami development project for Arabs not 
the only one in existence, and had there 
been, for instance, a score of others similar 
to it, the authorities in Damascus, Cairo, 
Baghdad, Amman, Beirut and Gaza _ un- 
doubtedly would have dropped their 
pernicious policy of regarding the Arab 
refugees as so many political pawns. The 
lot of these unfortunate people would 
consequently have been happier today, 
with their feet well on the road to a 
constructive and final solution, 
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Alami recently launched a new project, 
a branch of the Jericho farm in the form 
of a model village for some 100 Bedouin 
refugee families in the Hebron hills. This 
time the Jordan Government is supporting 


GABRIELLA ROSENTHAL 


the scheme to the extent of providing 
equipment for constructing the approach 
road to the village site. There will be 
communal buildings, a mosque, a school, 
and other facilities, 


THE FAITHFUL RENEGADE 


“Ya Allah, but I was a terror!” says 
Abu Ali, reminiscing about his childhood. 
“There can’t have been many days my 
father did not bind me and hang me from 
the rafters — but did it help any ? Not 
me! As soon as he unhitched me I was 
at it agsin — and worse than before. 
You see, I always was the smallest boy.” 
And even today he sighs and looks re- 
gretfully down at his short frame, which, 
taut and disciplined as a cat’s, seems to 
quiver with readiness to leap, even in re- 
pose, “So I set myself the goal — I had 
to be the strongest — the one that comes 
out on top, the one with the last word — 
the feared one. I succeeded all right, 
though I do wish I had paid a little more 
attention at school.” 


This institution, it appears, failed to hold 
young Hussein’s interest for longer than a 
year or so, after which he climbed steadily 
down from the top into mediocrity, and 
lower and lower — into disobedience, 
truancy and revolt. Against the Carmel 
wadis with their wild, fascinating life, 
the clan feuds and clashes, the rough 
sports of the older boys, the dreariness 
of the classrooom seemed intolerable. The 
teacher then was an awesome and fear- 
ful personage into whose power — and 
that of his cane — a child was uncon- 
ditionally delivered. After the third form, 
Hussein’s education consisted chiefly of a 


game of sly and open provocations entail- 
ing savage reprisals — not always following 
evidence, rounded out by more beatings at 
home. Until one day the boy was beaten 
into sheer despair and hit back at the 
teacher — literally, This was terrible 
enough for an inspector to be summoned. 
But when the diminutive criminal, who 
had dared the unthinkable, was brought 
before the great man, he looked at him— 
and looked at the great fat headmaster— 
and burst into uncontrollable laughter. 
After this, an uneasy armistice reigned 
throughout the remaining school years, ad- 
hered to rather more punctiliously by the 
teacher than by the pupil. 


One day in about his tenth year some- 
thing wonderful happened in Hussein’s 
life. A British army camp was set up near 
the village. Day in, day out, the boy sat 
in a hidden vantage place, watching the 
strange, absorbing life of the soldiers. And 
even today he can reel off strings of 
magnificent British profanity, which leave 
no doubts about the accuracy of his ob- 
servations. 


Then Hussein set up his own army. 
Whatever the householders might think 
of Neif Nasreddin’s second son, to his 
own generation he was already something 
of a hero, and there was no lack of re- 
cruits. The sixty or so who made the 
grade were disciplined and exercised un- 
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til they could march, check-turn, wheel 
and present arms to their youthful ma- 
jor’s exacting satisfaction. Soon a day 
had come when he marched them up to the 
camp, approached the gate with his aide 
and a sergeant, and asked to be shown 
in to the camp commander. No, nobody 
else would do, for he was a major and 
would only speak to an equal in rank. 


Somehow his preposterous demand was 
granted, and the young commander ac- 
cepted his invitation to review his troops. 
But he soon became more than just amus- 
ed when he saw the boys drill, to the av- 
propriate commands bawled out with eerie 
phonetic correctness by their leader and 
his staff, in a style he might well have 
envied for his own men. After the parade 
the valiant visitors were duly entertained 
in the Naafi, and became fast friends of 
the soldiers, the commander keeping a 
steady eye on his amazing little counter- 
part. 


One day Hussein announced that his 
brother-in-arms would visit his father. 
Gloom descended upon the house. Surely 
that young terror had been up to some 
supreme mischief. When the visitor had 
been received with all the civilities due 
to a guest in a high-ranking Druze house, 
and coffee had been drunk — Father 
Nasreddin expecting the worst all the 
time — the subject of the visit was broach- 
ed: would he consent to let the com- 
mander take Hussein back to England 
with him, to be educated at a military 
school at his expense ? When the father 
had recovered from the shock of finding 
that anybody would want to burden him- 
self with that little affliction of his, he did 
not seem averse to the suggestion. Hussein 
never quite forgave his mother her re- 
fusal to let him go — good or bad, he 
was her child, and she would not allow 
him to be taken into the unknown. 


But school seemed even dearier now, 
and the boy vented his grief in deeds 
more daring, retributions more fearless 
than ever. Woe to the man who dared 


taunt him, He might wake up one morning 
to find his fowl headless, or the carcasses 
of some of his sheep flung into a wadi. 
Or his shop pilfered. To rob an orchard 
at night ? Nothing easier. All you had 
to do was to get rid of your clothes, 
walk on all fours, and the most vicious 
watchdog would lick your hands. This 
was costing his parents rather more than 
they could well afford in hush-money, con- 
siderations to the authorities, sulhas and 
compensation for bodily and material harm. 


Yet there were gentler sides to life. As 
soon as he could toddle, Hussein had tried 
to dance, and wherever the flute was 
heard, there he was too, watching, trying 
out the steps later by himself, never con- 
tent until he did them perfectly. And no 
better model than his own father, un- 
equalled as a dancer at his time. When 
his son was big enough to take his place 
in the debka line, Neif Nasreddin had a 


serious rival. 


Came the end of the war, and the 
camps closed down — and the Hagana 
needed weapons, Never more active than 
when he was supposely idle or playing 
truant, Abu Ali had long known of all 
the depots and caches for miles around. 
He knew the prices — and the men will- 
ing to sell. He also knew where the mer- 
chandise could be got free. He knew 
every goatpath on Mount Carmel — and 
how to shortcut it, Quickwitted, nimble, 
and completely fearless) he went about 
the business with no more ado than when 
he worked on his father’s land. “Fear ? 
Why ?” he asked. “The hour of a man’s 
death is foreordained even at his birth, 
and nothing will hasten or delay it.” 


He now could stand himself all the 
trips to Haifa he wanted, to go to the 
cinema and watch the musicals for new 
steps and ideas in acrobatics, and the 
thrillers for judo tricks, which he would 
try out with infinite paticnce until he had 
mastered them. 

When the War of Independence broke 
out he joined up. I hope that some day 
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he will really, as he intends to, put his ex- 
periences on paper; his adventures’ wiil 
make rare and breathless reading, inter- 
rupted by many unexpected belly-laughs 
and some tender side-lights. Enough here 
to say that after the fighting he remained 
in a training camp for a time and return- 
ed to the village after his release. 


Trouble started again soon enough — 
quarrels and fights within the family and 
without. Abu Ali had not grown any 
gentler as a soldier, nor less susceptible. 
One day his mother warned him he had 
better disappear — his father’s patience 
had reached its limits. He put the little 
ready money he had into his pocket and 
rode down to Haifa, for once not knowing 
what next. For after all, outside his village 
and the army camp, he knew little of the 
new state he had fought for. 


He went to see a comrade of several 
battles, now returned to his desk at the 
Jewish Agency, and told him how things 
stood. “You had better learn Hebrew first,” 
he was advised. He was sent with a letter 
of recommendation to Kibbutz Usha, where 
a youth group had just started a six 
months program. 

“And in Usha” 
last I became a ben adam.” 


there, he says, “at 

He quickly found his place among the 
young people from England, Scandinavia, 
Egypt and the Americas. The Hebrew stud- 
ies were not unduly hard, as Arabic was 
his mother-tongue, and the half-days of 
farm work were easy enough. Everyone 
loved him for his high spirits and good 
humor — now quite unprovoked — his 
helpfulness and the wonderful stories he 
told 
fighter in the 


so well, and he was lionized as a 


recent war and as a 
Druze — a romantic notion to his com- 
panions. As for the old-timers, they de- 
clared it a wonder that a Druze had 
found his way into a kibbutz — he was, 
in fact, the first — and called him Nissim 
(miracle), the name he adopted. 

Nissim soon realized that it was precise- 
ly what he saw — modern cooperative 


farming — that was needed to pull the old 
villages out of their backwardness, and 
sought ways to acquaint his own people 
with them, Because of ideological prin- 
ciples Usha would not take in a non-Jew, 
no matter how much they would have liked 
Nissim to remain with them. After staying 
on for a time after the ulpan had closed, 
he went to Kibbutz Shaar Ha’amakim to 
be trained as a youth leader. Then he 
went back to his village, to make peace 
with his father and to form a group of 
fifteen boys which he took to Kibbutz 
Sa’ad to be trained. 


The following years were all devoted to 
this end — working with his boys in the 
kibbutz, straightening out their problems, 
returning home to find new recruits and to 
set up a youth club. “But, alas, a man must 
live’ — and his endeavors had cost him 
all his savings. He could only spare an 
occasional few days now in between as he 
worked at any job that came along — 
as a laborer, builder, watchman, cobbler ur 
foreman. 


It was at the kibbutz that Nissim had 
first met professional dancers and organiz- 
ed groups and decided to set up his own 
troupe. He started with eight of the most 
talented boys from his training groups. On 
Independence Day, 1954, they made their 
first appearance in Haifa, and have since 
been a success wherever they performed. 


The odds, though, were bad enough. 
Full-fledged dancers were not always avail- 
able and other, less able, had to take their 
place. Nissim himself had 
spare for dancing, and more often than 


little time te 


not it was his sheer tremendous stage pre- 
sence and mastery that had to make up for 
the unavoidable shortcomings, 


Even today, life in his village is not 
easy for Nissim. The narrowness, the back- 
wardness, the acquiescence of the com- 
munity leaders and their followers to the 
feudal and religious sheikhs exasperate him. 
To them, in turn, he is a dangerous re- 
lawless juggler at that. 


negade, and a 
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Though nobody would now roundly abuse 
him, he can well feel the icy edge of ci- 
vility, the exaggeration of their politeness. 
For though they might be pleased enough 
to have the village made known through its 
dancers, they look down upon them as 
demeaning themselves by their public ap- 
pearances. Indeed, to be able to train 
undisturbed, they notify each other by a 
secret code sign, chalked in a place known 
only to them, when rehearsals are to take 
place. 

To his dancers however, and many of 
the other young men, Nissim is an elder 
and more experienced brother, a counsellor 
and father confessor, the most trusted of 
friends. And to the still younger, he is 
the hero he was to his own generation, 
now gloriously scarred, even more defamed 


by the elders, and able to turn seven 
cartwheels in a row. 

A few days after his and his group's 
performance during the splendid Tenth 
Anniversary celebration that Daliat El- 
Carmel and Usifiya staged together, the 
village secretary told Nissim that somebody 
from the American-Israeli Cultural Foun- 
dation had telephoned asking him to get 
in touch, “Not that I would know what 
that is,” said he. “Well, they'll turn up or 
write if they want anything.” “Man, Ya 
Abu Ali Hussein!” gasped the secretary, 
“You don’t know ? You'd better find out 
— and soon!” 

Which Nissim did, finding that he 
would be given a grant that will enable 
him to set up a permanent group at last. 


Two Comments from the Arab Press 


(Continued from page 32) 

of the refugees, But perhaps tomorrow 
they will change their spots and _ their 
minds — when the resettlement of the 
refugees will no longer be possible. 

“We decry the destructive policy which 
led to the loss of Palestine and the crea- 
tion of the refugee problem. Palestine can 
only be restored by force. However, as the 
Arab states are unable or unwilling to 
use force — they are obliged to react po- 
sitively to a program intended to solve 
this problem. The Arab states, and par- 
ticularly the oil-producing countries, have 
large areas of empty land which only re- 
quire labor to become fertile. The United 
Nations is ready to finance projects which 


will ensure the refugees an honorable liveli- 
hood... 

“The Arabs are wrong if they imagine 
that the Palestine problem will be solved 
by reciting an inspiring poem or organizing 
demagogic demonstrations at which the 
word ‘no’ is chanted. 

“If we continue in this direction, we will 
remain bogged down in the morass of the 
Palesine problem, which will remain a can- 
cer in the body of the Arab world.” 

This is a development which will be 
watched with interest by all people inte- 
rested in Middle East peace. 


ELIEZER BEN-MOSHE 








MONTH 
BY 
MONTH 


Archbishop Makarios’ recent statement 
to a group of Israeli journalists about the 
Cypriot Republic’s desire for diplomatic 
and economic ties with Israel was warmly 
received by public opinion in this country. 
For several years we have watched with 
sympathy and anxiety our island neighbor’s 
attempt to gain independence and to find 
a solution for the dispute between its Greek 
and Turkish inhabitants. The pattern of 
the struggle was familiar from our own 
experience. Also, many Israelis remembered 
Cyprus as a pleasant, carefree Mediterra- 
nean holiday resort, now given over to @ 
ruthless struggle for power. 

The signing of the Zurich agreement 
opened a new era in the island's history. 
Next year Cyprus becomes a republic, and 
closer Israel-Cypriot ties will be a natu- 
ral development. a 

At the press conference which he held 
together with Dr. Kutzuk, leader of the 
island’s Turkish community, Dr. Makarios 
told Israeli newsmen he hoped to be able 
to make a contribution towards a reconci- 
liation between Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors. Maintaining close relations with both 
sides, the Cypriot Republic may yet play 
an important role in overcoming Arab hus- 
tility to Israel's presence in the area, by 
convincing the Arabs of this country’s im- 
portance as an instrument of progress. 


I was interested to see that “Kathimeri 
’ the influential Athens paper which 
usually expresses the royal and official 


ni, 


standpoint, recently called on the Arab 
states to treat Israel like a neighboring 
country and stop their acts of enmity 
against it. 

The “Kathimerini” editorial stated that 
“the Arab states knew Greece was sympa- 
thetic towards them and understood many 
of their claims against Israe].”” But, the pa- 
per added, “the constant Arab demand for 
the destruction of this new and remarkab'e 
state not only does not arouse sympathy, 
but in fact provokes a negative inter- 
national reaction, The Arabs should leave 
Israel alone and treat her like a neighbor- 
ing country. If there had to be competi- 
tion, let it rather be in culture and prog- 
ress,’ “Kathimerini’ concluded. 

This sound piece of advice was given 
the morning after King Saud of Saudi 
Arabia had visited King Paul on the is- 
land of Corfu. A day or two before, King 
Saud had expressed his satisfaction about 
the Suez blockade of Israel ships, adding 
the usual perfunctory phrases about anni- 
hilating Israel. “Kathimerini’s” dignified 
but pointed rebuke should be noted care- 
fully by ail Arab statesmen. 


When I visited the Arab village of 
Taibe the other day, I was surprised to see 
a Jewish girl working in the Local Council's 
office and some Jewish boys baking pita, 
the fragrant flat Arab bread, in the local 
bakery. It turned out they were taking part 
in an interesting experiment in understand- 
ing. 

For the second year in succession, 50 
boys and girls studying Arabic and Middle 
East subjects in high schools have gone 
out to the Arab villages of the Little 
Triangle to learn their way of life at 
first hand and imnrove their Arabic. They 
work in the fields, visit the village schools 
and meet the boys and girls of their own 
age group. At night, they study Arabic li- 
terature and culture. 

This modest but promising idea should 
be encouraged. The Arab pupils should 
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visit the Jewish pupils’ homes in turn, and 
the scheme should be extended to wider 
circles of pupils, becoming a real “Youth— 
to—Youth” medium of communication. 


* % 


The riots in Haifa’s Wadi Salib quarter, 
the immigrant center of Migdal Hae’mek 
and the Negev capital of Beersheba, have 
dramatized a festering problem : the treat- 
ment of North African settlers. Everyone 
knew the problem existed: but it was 
either too big or too delicate to tackle. 
Now it has come out into the open, and 
threatens to become a burning issue in the 
November Knesset elections. 

The North African Jew’s rootlessness in 
Israel is due partly to his inability to 
adjust to a Westernized, industrialized and 
competitive society, so different from the 
one he knew in Morocco, Tunis or Algeria. 
This is aggravated by his raw inferiority 
complex, and the Westernized settlers’ ten- 
dency to look with contempt upon the 
large North African families, their lack 
of occidental patterns of behavior, and 
their more than coincidental gravitation to 
the most menial tasks and lowest incomes. 

As several] commentators have pointed 
out in their analysis of this problem, purist 
democracy alone is not the answer: the 
dice are loaded against the Sephardi sett- 
lers. One writer has suggested a 
Higher Council for integration; I person- 
ally would favor the appointment of a 
special Cabinet Minister for Integration, 
with full authority. But it is clear that this 
problem must be tackled on a_ national 
level, and soon. 

* 


The opponents of the Military Administra- 
tion won at least a small victory when the 
Government recently announced relaxations 


which will ease the situation of the ordi- 
nary Arab citizen considerably. Travel per- 
mits are no longer needed by Arabs tra- 
velling from the Military Administration 
areas to many places in the north and 
center of Israel. The Bedouin will be allow- 
ed to move more freely to Beersheba, and 
the Arabs of the Little Triangle and Ga- 
lilee will be allowed to compete on the 
labor markets in the large cities. 

These relaxations were announced af- 
ter three of the five members of the Mi- 
nisters’s Committee on the Military Admi- 
nistration had called for immediate aboli- 
tion. This was voted down by the majority 
of the Government (the Mapai ministers 
opposed to Ahdut Avoda, Mapam and 
Progressives). Though resolutions offered 
separately in the Knesset by Mapam, Ah- 
dut Avoda and the Communists for various 
forms of immediate abolition were voted 
down, a compromise resolution by the 
General Zionists and National Religious 
Party calling for abolition by February 
1960 was carried and sent to committee. 
Coming too late in the day to be carried to 
completion in the present session, this is 
only a formal victory, since it will probably 
have to be voted all over again when the 
new Knesset meets after the general elec- 
tions. 

But it was a sign of the times, and pubti: 
opinion has scored an undoubted victory 
Credit for this must go to the wide section 
of the Israeli public and to the Jewish-Arab 
Association, which has been in the forefront 
of the struggle and whose testimony made 
a great impression on the members of the 
Ministerial Committee.. 

As more than one newspaper has com- 
mented recently, “The Military Admini- 
stration’s days are numbered.” Few tears 
will be shed about this. 


ISHMAEL 











A SWAMP VILLAGE IN IRAQ 


ECH-CHIBAYISH — An Anthropological 
Study of a Marsh Village in Iraq, by 
Shakir M. Salim, Ph.D. Ar-Rabita Press, 
Baghdad, 1957, 2 vol., 482 pp. (in Arabic). 


Social research on the modern Middle 
East has been until recently very poor in 
monographs, which are the only means of 
ultimately attaining a penetrating analysis 
of the social changes now taking place in 
the region. Research on the Arab villages 
has, however, progressed more than re- 
search on the cities. During recent years 
several sociologists and anthropologists 
have spent time in various villages of the 
Arab world, some of them finally publish- 
ing the results of their research. 

Most attention has been placed on 
Egypt and Lebanon, and this for a number 
of understandable reasons. These two count- 
ries have progressed the furthest in the di- 
rection of westernization, and are there- 
fore perhaps of greater interest in showing 
the influence of modernization on tradi- 
tional society.. Both countries contain fo- 
reign research and educational institutions 
which easier for Western 
investigators. Dr. Shakir Salim’s work is, 
as far as this reviewer knows, the first of 
its kind to be published in Arabic and to 
deal with an Iraqi society. 

It is true the Marsh Arabs have attract- 
ed the interest of voyagers and writers in 
the past, E.S. Drower and 


make contact 


from Lady 


others, to G. Maxwell, whose “People of 
the Reeds” appeared in 1958. These, 
however, were mostly impressionistic de- 
than scientific 

at present a _ lecturer 
on anthropology at the University of Bagh- 


scriptions rather research 


works. Dr. Salim, 
dad, spent almost an entire year (from 
January to September 1953) on the site, 
and carefully collected the material he 
used for his doctorate thesis presented at 
the University of London in 1955. This 
thesis has now been published in its en- 
tirety in Arabic. 

Ech-Chibayish is a village of 10,000 
inhabitants, situated in the marsh of Ham- 
mar Lake, between Nasiriya and Basra. 
(The book unfortunately lacks a map of 
the area.) Though from the point of 
view of technical possibilities this village 
was an easier one for Dr. Salima to choose 
for his research, it should be emphasized 
that in many ways it is exceptional, and 
the writer discusses this in his introduc- 
tion. In contrast to the decisive majority 
of the dwellers, the inhabitants 
of Ech-Chibayish maintain themselves not 
only by agriculture and cattle and sheep 
raising, but also by weaving mats with 
the reeds, an 


marsh 


important local industry. 
In contrast to all the other villages cf 
the area, the inhabitants of Ech-Chibayish 
live on artificial islands in the marshes. 


In other areas of southern Iraq the Bri- 
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tish authorities did not affect the rule 
of the sheikhs over the tribes, after World 
War I, but even strengthened it by mak- 
ing them the legal land-owners and giving 
them official status. But in Ech-Chibayish 
the mashyakha of the Khayyun family was 
annulled in 1924, as the result of Salim 
Al Khayyun’s revolt against the British 
and his loss of prestige among his own 
tribesmen (cf. pp. 204-210). As the re- 
sult of these events, a direct government 
administration was installed in _ this 
village, in which the Sirkals were made 
the dominant element. Instead of being 
the agents of the sheikh as in the past, 
these became government officials and 
land owners., These changes, especially 
the direct contact that was established 
with the government and with the out- 
side world in general, have had a great 
influence on the tribal village society of 
the place, an influence which is reflected 
throughout the entire book. 

Dr. Salim’s book is divided into four 
main sections. Volume I describes the re- 
gion and the site itself, and following 
that analyzes the “political organization.” 
The second volume is devoted comple- 
tely to the economic structure. Dr. Sa» 
lim describes the system of family, kin- 
ship and marriage practiced in the village, 
and discusses the structure of the lineage, 
the clan and the tribe; he lists the social 
classes in the village and details the cha- 
racteristics of each one of them. A special 


chapter is devoted to the very important. 


institution of the village “mudhif’ (guest 
house). The author tells the story of the 
decline of the sheikhs of the Khayyun 
family, the rise of the Sirkals, and the 
integration of the village in government 
administration and the attendant prob- 
lems. 

A particularly instructive charter is de- 
voted to the land regime in Iraq in gener- 
al and in Ech-Chibayish in particular. 
Other chapters deal with each of the 
sources of livelihood of the local inhabi- 
tants: agriculture, mat weaving, hired 
labor away from the village and seasonal 


migration, sheep raising and hunting, trade 
and usury. This rich material (which does 
not lack repetition) is illustrated by a 
wealth of original documents, such as a 
document showing a protection agreement 
between one family and a clan (I, p. 40) 
or a share-cropping agreement (II, p. 
273). The book is replete with extremely 
interesting local terms and concepts (al- 
though the author has unfortunately not pro- 
vided it with an index.) Many of the 
phenomena described in the book have of 
course analogies in other villages of the 
Arab countries in the Middle East. But the 
fine differences which this reader has 
succeeded in discovering — not to speak 
of those phenomena which are specific tc 


southern Iraq are very instructive of the 





factors for social development in the vil- 
lages of the Arab world. 

There is of course no possibility within 
the scope of this review of discussing all the 
details of Dr. Salim’s conclusions in all 
the many fields he studied. It seems to us 
therefore that the best service we could 
give the reader might be to summarize the 
author’s final conclusions in the last chap- 
ter of the book, which he has called “The 
Economic and Social Reality.” * 

Before the changes which began in 
1915, Dr. Salim says, there was an iden- 
tity between the social classes and the 
economic strata. The clan of the Khayyun 
family to which the sheikhs belong posses- 
sed both absolute economic and absolute 
social authority. It was a sort of military 
aristocracy whose actions could not be 
questioned, that lived on raids (ghazu) 
and robbery, and accumulated great 
wealth. The Sayyids (descendants of the Pro- 
phet’s family) also enjoyed both honor and 
wealth. The sheikhs gave them the fifth 
part of the property and income which 
was theirs by religious law (the inhabi- 
tants of southern Iraq are Shi’is), and 
used their support to strengthen their own 
authority. 


* In Arabic Kayan equals nature, cha- 


racter. 
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At the bottom of the social and econc- 
mic ladder were the slaves (‘abid) and 
the Mandaeans ((Sabi’a), members of u 
small non-Moslem sect. The former had 
no resources whatsoever, while the latter 
were craftsmen but could not exploit their 
skills to accumulate wealth because of 
their low social position and their depen- 
dence on the sheikhs. For all these four 
classes it was caste membership which de- 
termined an unchangeable social situation. 
The middle strata, the common people and 
its notables, had some chance of progress, 
but even here there was no direct relation- 
ship between economic advancement and 
advancement in social status. 


After 1915 this traditional pattern of 
social classes underwent a number _ of 
changes, though it remained fundamentally 
the same. The most important change was 
the rise of the Sirkals to a central social 
and economic position. The Khayyun fa- 
mily lost all its economic privileges, the 
Sayyids no longer received their fifth, the 
slaves were freed, and most of the Man- 
daeans migrated from the village. With the 
passage of time, new economic classes 
arose, especially traders and storekeepers, 
who also act as usurers. However, and 
this is Dr. Salim’s most important conclu- 
sion, honor and social prestige are not at 
all related to- wealth of property. On the 
contrary: a sumber of Sayyid families 
who were pauperized as a result of the 
changes still enjoy influence and prestig:, 
while those of the Sayyids who have be- 
come wealthy (all of them are engaged in 
usury — see p. 449) have lost their in- 
fluence, since this occupation is considered 
degrading and in contradiction to religion, 
which the Sayyids in particular are ex- 
pected to preserve. 

Dr. Salim did indeed notice the possi- 
bility for wealth to be utilized in the 
acquisition of social standing. The chief 
method leading to this would be the con- 
struction of a mudhif. Traders and business 
men, however, usually have neither the 
will to waste money on this nor the time 
to spend entertaining the guests, the con- 


ditions for a social position of honor, 

The lack of honorable social position 
afforded the wealthy as such is related to 
a great extent to the attitudes of the in- 
habitants of Ech-Chibayish to the various 
sources of livelihood. They respect agricul- 
ture and mat weaving, but look down 
upon the weaving of cloth, vegetable grow- 
ing, fishing, storekeeping and commerce, 
usury, and hired labor outside the village. 
Dr. Salim explains these approaches as 
first and foremost pertaining to Bedouin 
tradition. Most of those occupied in these 
labors are not members of the tribe 
of Beni Asad, to which most of the village 
families belong; these are lacking in line- 
age, and have a low social status. 

Economic development, and closer econo- 
mic ties with the outside, have created new 
economic classes and thereby broken the 
identity which once existed between econo- 
mic class and social position. The tribal 
tradition of social values — Dr. Salim 
concludes — stands as a stumbling block 
in the way of initiative and the exploita- 
tion of new methods for the extraction of 
economic benefit from Ech-Chibayish’s na- 
tural resources, a condition for the raising 
of the standard of living for the inha- 
bitants. 

Dr. Salim did not consider it his task 
in this research to suggest means of deal- 
ing with this problem or other problems 
analyzed in his book. But the understand- 
ing of reality and its problems, to which 
the author has contributed a great deal, 
will be the basis upon which those who will 
follow will be able to work in order to 
lead the Iraqi village toward progress. 


GABRIEL BAER 


GABRIEL BAER is an instructor in the 
Modern History Department in the In- 
stitute for Oriental Sciences of the Hebrew 
University. He is the author of many re- 
search monographs and papers and editor 
of “Hamizrah Hehadash,” the quarterly 
published by the Israeli Oriental Society. 
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A Guide to North Africa 
A SURVEY OF NORTH-WEST AFRICA, 
THE MAGHRIB, written by a group of 
European experts, edited by Nevill BarSour, 
Royal Institute for International Affairs, 
Oxford University Press, London, 
1959, pp. 406, 35s. 


This massive volume of 10 chapters, 
illustrated by six excellent maps, is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important re- 
search works to have been published in 
that gray old building in St. James Square, 
known over the last four decades as 
Chatham House. It can be said right at 
the outset that there has long been a 
crying need for a comprehensive in- 
formative work in English dealing with 
the vital part of the world known as “Al 
Maghrib el Arabi,” stretching from the 
Atlantic in the west to Egypt and the 
Sudan in the east, and inhabited by 26 
million persons, most of them Arabic- 
speaking. With the publication of this 
book, the Royal Institute for International 
Affairs has to a large extent filled a 
vacuum. 

Nevill Barbour, the editor, is widely 
known both in the Middle East and in 
the Maghrib as an expert on North African 
affairs. He lived for years in the heart 
of the Old City of Fez, in a quarter known 
as “Aqbat el Firan’’ (Mouse Hill). Con- 
nected with the British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s Eastern Services, following 
10 years of newspaper work in Palestine, 
Mr. Barbour first edited the “Arab Listen- 
er,” and later worked as Assistant Chief 


June 


of the Eastern Division of “London 
Calling.” 

His books are widely read, and_ his 
literary activities also have included 


editing the journal of the Palestine Orient- 
al Society and writing a study of the 
Arabic theater in Egypt. 

How can the events in Algeria be 
diverted into constructive channels ? How 
are the Moslem masses, at present under- 
nourished and under-developed, many of 
them unemployed and, above all, virtually 
illiterate, to be provided with food, work 


and knowledge ? Who is to benefit from 
the natural and mineral wealth of the 
Sahara — the French or the North Africans 
— and what will be the relations between 
this region and Europe in the future ? 

These are some of the many pertinent 
questions which everyone reading the news 
about North Africa these days must ask 
himself. The answers to some of these 
questions may be found in this work. 

In addition to a comprehensive 70-page 
general introduction on _ the historical, 
social and economic background of the 
entire area, the survey is divided into 
chapters dealing with Morocco, the garrison 
towns of Ceuta and Mellila, Spanish West 
Africa and Tarfaya, Algeria and the 
Sahara, Mauritania and the far south, as 
well as Tunisia and Libya. A final addenda 
brings the reader up to date on develop- 
ments up to the end of 1958, but regrett- 
ably omits events in Libya last year. 

Since the second millennium B.C., when 
the Berbers began to form the basis of 
the Maghrib population, through the 
Roman occupation and the advance of 
Islam nine years after the death cf 
Mohammed, to the conquest of Spain, the 
Turkish period, and ending with the suc- 
cessive Italian, Spanish and French occupa- 
tions of North Africa, the survey traces 
the development of the world along the 
southern Mediterranean littoral. 

There are fine pages on the 
Maghrib and relations with the Arab 
League. They analyse the reasons for the 
different outlooks of the Maghrib and the 
Egyptians and Near East Arabs, a differ- 
ence highlighted after the 
North African states joined the League 
recently. 


some 


which was 


“There is 
no doubt that the quite different experience 
of the Western Arab has given the 
Maghribi a spirit of emulation with regard 
to the Eastern Arab and a determination 
to show that he, too, can do as well, ‘f 
not better, than the East.” 

On the other hand, a striking  short- 
coming of this work is the almost system- 


The authors correctly state: 
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atic effort to avoid reference to the 
attempt of Nasserists to undermine the 
very existence of the independent North 
African states. When a very brief reference 
is made to this, as in the addenda to 
Tunisia, it does not exceed a mild sentence 
which far from reflects the seriousness of 
the situation, and does not even hint that 
Libya and Tunisia, in outright self-defense, 
were forced to act strongly against sub- 
version from the United Arab Republic by 
expelling military and cultural 
teachers, instructors and others. 

Moreover, the 


attaches, 


strained relations be- 
tween Egypt and Libya, and between Tu- 
nisia and Egypt are barely mentioned. 
The survey includes dozens of references 
to the Jews of the Maghrib and their 
share in the economic, administrative and 
technical development of the North African 
countries. There is a wealth of informa- 
tion on this subject from the days when 
Jews paved the way for the Moslem in 
vasion of Spain, where Moslem command- 
ers placed entire cities under the occupa- 
tion of Jewish garrisons, to those of Hasdi 
ibn Shaprut, foreign to Caliph 
Abdul Rahman III, and of the Jewish 


Ministers in the first independent Tunisian 


secretary 


and Moroccan Governments. 
The 


that a new period of peaceful co-existence 


writers finally express the hope 


between and Islam on _ the 
north and southern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean will be 


Christianity 


inaugurated. This appears 
to be rather premature. For what is need- 
ed, above all, is peaceful co-existence be- 
tween the East and West blocs, and, above 
all, within the Arab itself, both 
among the Arab League members and the 
non-member states. Only when that has 
been achieved can one 


world 


imagine such a 
state of peace resulting, not only between 
Islam and Christianity, but also between 
Islam and Judaism and Israel. 

But whatever the criticisms of this work, 
Chatham House, the and the 
authors are to be congratulated on putting 
out this fine and valuable survey. 


GIDEON WEIGERT 


editor 


The Arabian Island 


THE ARAB COUNTRIES (Yemen, Saudi 
Arabia and protectorates in the Aden area), 
by Menachem Kapeliuk, published by 
Shreverk as part of the Maayan Encyclo- 
pedia, 2nd edition, Tel Aviv, 1959 (Heb- 


rew), 388 pp., 150 


illustrations and 3 


maps. 

The list of books in Hebrew dealing with 
the area in which we live has been en- 
riched recently by this important book on 
the Arab peninsula. This is the first book 
of its kind in Hebrew, and very few more 
comprehensive works on the subject have 
been published in other languages. 

Menachem Kapeliuk, who has frequently 
pioneered in the past by making many 
important Arabic works available to the 
Hebrew decided io fill the 
gap in.the literature on what the Arabs 
call “the Arab island” — the Arab penia- 
sula, home of the Arab nation as we know 
it today. His translation of Dr. Taha 
Hussein's autobiography and Taufik el- 
Hakim’s “Diary of a Public Prosecutor in 
the Egyptian Villages” are particularly well 
known. 


reader, has 


This time he has written an invajuable 
work, packed with comprehensive informa- 
tion, exciting 
and conquests, present and _ past 
and the faiths and beliefs which 
gripped men’s imagination in this corner 
of the world. The book, which also includes 
surveys of the region’s fauna, flora and 
geography, is based on research works and 
travel books by Arab and European tra- 
vellers and scholars. But its essence is the 


stories, historical events, 
battles 


leaders, 


vast fund of knowledge on the region at 
Kapeliuk’s disposal, collected by him over 
a period of many years in the course ot 
his studies and travels. 


The love for his subject is 
evident on every page. He describes the 
poverty of the Yemenis and the majesty 
of the desert landscape with equal feeling 
for man and nature, bringing to life with 
a skilled pen the atmosphere of these 


writer’s 
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countries, so near to Israel and so far, 
which seem more legend than reality to 
the outside world. Though the encyclope- 
dia is intended for younger readers, this 
volume will be read with pleasure and 
interest by adults as well. ° 

The first part of the book deals with 
Yemen. After giving a detailed account vf 
this country’s geography, history and in- 
habitants, Kapeliuk treats the question of 
the Yemenite Jews and their immigra- 
tion to Israel on the “Magic Carpet,” 
soon after the establishment of Israel. A 
special chapter is devoted to recent ar- 
chaeological discoveries in Yemen. The 
developments which led up to the mur- 
der of the Imam Yahia in 1948 and the 
abortive 1955 uprising are fully described. 
Much of the material contained in the 
survey of present conditions in Yemen has 
never appeared in any language other 
than Arabic. 

From Yemen we travel southwards to 
the Arab protectorates of Aden. The au- 
thor explains the complicated question of 
sultanates, the emirates and the sheikh- 
doms, and their relationships with Britain 
and one another, as well as the Aden- 
Yemen dispute. 

In the third section, which deals with 
Saudi Arabia. Kapeliuk treats the ques- 
tion of the origins of Islam, the Wahabite 
movement, the Ibn Saud era and the Ikh- 
wan sect. The empty wastes of the el- 
Rubh el-Khali are described, as well as 
the fabulous oil wealth which has tran- 
formed Saudi Arabia’s economy. 

Menachem Kapeliuk has performed an 
important task in bringing accurate infor- 
mation about these lands to Israelis and 
other readers of Hebrew. 

M. M. 


Middle East Handbook 


THE MIDDLE EAST, 1959, Europa 
Publications Ltd., London, May 1959. 
price £3, 491 pp. 

This is the seventh successive edition of 
what has become the most accurate and 


up-to-date annual handbook of the Middle 
East. The publication of an all-purpose 
guide to this bewildering part of the world, 
and the inclusion in the new edition of 
events which occurred only a few weeks 
previously, is in itself an admirable feat, 
worthy of approval by students, scholars, 
journalists and diplomats interested in this 
region. Both layman and expert will find 
here all the essential information about 
the Middle East’s economy, culture, politics 
and administration. The arrangement of 
the material is exemplary, and the requir- 
ed fact can be found almost immediately. 
In fact, this volume is virtually a miniature 
encyclopedia, cavering not only the major 
states but also the various Persian Gulf 
Emirates and _ protectorates, precise in- 
formation about which is difficult to obtain. 
Particularly impressive is the up-to-date 
information on Iraq and the Sudan. How- 
ever, in the sections on Jordan and Iraq, 
political parties are mentioned which have 
long ceased to exist, while the statistics of 
trade and commerce could have been 
obtained for a later year than 1957, usu- 
ally given. Commendable new features ate 
the breakdowns of broadcasting services in 
various languages from each Middle East 
state (apart from, for some reason, Israel). 
the sections dealing with the Baghdad 
Pact, and the Palestinian refugees, and the 
long selected bibliography. Another new 
section, “Tenets of Islam,” leaves much 
to be desired and is highly inaccurate, 
listing Baha’is and Druze under Islam and 
telling its readers on one page that Moslem 
Shari’a courts deal with marriages and on 
another page that marriage in Moslem 
countries is a civil act. 

Again, as in previous years, insufficient 
attention has been paid to the otherwise 
very practical and essential “Who’s Who 
in the Middle East,” and one notes various 
anomalies. The late Speaker of Israel's 
Knesset, Mr. Joseph Sprinzak, and the 
noted Egyptian writer, Salama Mussa, who 
have been dead for some time, are listed 
among prominent living persons, while the 
addresses of Mr. Moshe Sharett and Su- 
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leiman Nabulsi are still given as the 
Foreign Ministries of Israel and Jordan 
respectively, although these statesmen have 
not been their countries’ Foreign Ministers 
for several years, 


All those who have been waiting for an 
accurate summary of the stormy events the 
Middle East has witnessed within the last 
year, the proclamation of the U.A.R.’s first 
constitution, the July 14 revolution in 
Iraq, the establishment of the military 
regime in the Sudan, the federation of the 
six Arab Emirates in the Western Aden 
protectorate and the birth of the new 
Republic of Cyprus — will find in this 
volume what they have been looking for. 
Whatever this volume’s minor shortcom- 
ings, Europa Publications should be heartily 
congratulated on their splendid achieve- 
ment. 


GIDEON WEIGERT 
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THE MIDDLE 


Development Projects in Syria 


The Syrian province of the U.A.R. has 
recently begun work ona giant agricultural 
project, whose effect upon Syria’s eco- 
nomy may be fully as important as that 
of the Aswan High Dam in Egypt. This 
project is the El-Ghab. scheme, which will 
increase Syria’s cultivated area by 235,000 
dunams, step up the country’s electrical 
production by 8 million kwh., and increase 
its national product by 150 million Syrian 
Pounds annually. 


This project will be executed in several 
stages. During the first stage, work on 
which was begun in 1954, the Ghab 
valley, lying between the mountains of 
Latakia and a-Zoawia, will be drained. 
This area covers 500,000 dunams, most of 
which is owned by the Government. 

In the second stage, to be completed 
in June 1961, the el-Asharna region, cover- 
ing 300,000 dunams, mostly privately ow: 
ed, will be irrigated. 


Electrical power stations will be erected 
in three sites: a-Rastan, el-Mukhraka and 
el-Asharna. Each power station will also 
have a reservoir. The construction of the 
Rastan plant was given to a Bulgarian 
firm last year, on the basis of a Govern- 
ment tender. Its erection will cost 32 mil- 
lion Syrian Pounds, and it should be 
completed by the beginning of 1961. It 
will have a storage capacity of 250 million 
cubic meters of water. 

The Mukhraka dam will be 160 me- 
ters long and 45 meters high, with 2 
storage capacity of 40 million cubic me- 
ters of water. The Asharna dam will be 
the smallest of the three, holding 20 mil- 
lion cubic meters. Two fish ponds, with 
a total area of 7,300 dunams, will also 
be erected. 

The plans calls for the construction cof 
a 400-kilometer road network in the Ghab 
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area and also several agricultural experi- 
mental stations. Last year an experimental 
fishing research station with 22 fish ponds 
was erected. doubling the yield of fresh- 
water fish. 

After the project's completion, it is esti- 
mated that the following agricultural yields 
will be obtained in the respective areas : 
The Ghab area: 10,445 tons cotton, 252 
tons beetroot, 43,500 tons potatoes, 15,560 
tons wheat, 16,230 tons barley, 15,000 
tons millet, 13,335 tons vegetables, 33,225 
tons straw and fodder, 10,055 tons milk 
products, 3,050 tons meat. The Asharn2 
area : 5,890 tons cotton, 8,330 tons wheat, 
7,585 tons barley, 22,670 tons fodder, and 
2,000 tons millet, in addition to vegetables 
and milk products. 

Syria has plenty of water and land 
reserves, and is now starting to increase 
agricultural production, The necessary 
sums of money are available, as are the 
experts who will carry out these ambitious 
plans. However, there is a serious man- 
power shortage. If Syria will be unable 
to find enough workers for these projects, 
it may have to employ the Arab refugees 
living in that country and in the neighbor- 
ing Arab states. 


U.N. Report on Middle East 
Economy 


The recently-published United Nations’ 
report on the Middle East’s economic situ- 
ation notes that the region’s oil income 
totaled $1,060 million in 1957. In 1958 
this figure increased to $1,270 million. 

The oil industry, which had suffered 
during the 1956 hostilities, soon returned 
to normal. The Middle East’s share of the 
world oil market was 20% in 1957 and 
23.6% in 1958. 

The report shows that Iraq and Kuwait 
lead other Middle East nations in oil in- 
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come. Egypt produced 3 million tons of oil 
last year, while Syria, which recently 
tapped a new oilfield, reached a produc- 
tion of 2 million tons. 

Other industries also showed definite 
progress during the last two years. This is 
particularly true of the chemical and build- 
ing industries and electrical power produc- 
tion. Industrial production increased by 
11% in Israel, 6% in Egypt and 10% in 
Turkey. 

Egypt’s industry made considerable progc- 
ress, keeping pace with the 5-year plan 
approved in January 1957. Under the 
terms of the plan’s foreign exchange pro- 
visions, Egypt signed an agreement with 
the Soviet credit up to 62 
million Egyptian Pounds. Western Ger- 


Union for 


many granted Egypt credit up to 62 
million EP. 
According to the U.N. report, Middle 


Eastern agricultural production has risen by 
3—4% annually since 1956. The region’s 
imports increased by 6.6% in 1957 and by 
more than that figure during 1958. 


Israel, Iran, Turkey and Jordan con- 
ducted most of their foreign trade with 
the United States and Western Europe, 
whereas the U.A.R. and the Sudan in- 
creased their trade with the Eastern Bloc 
countries and the Far East. 


Development and Construction 
Projects in Iraq 


The Iraqi authorities celebrated the first 
anniversary of the July 14 uprising by an- 
nouncing their intention of executing wide- 
spread development and building projects 
all over the country. 

The Council of Ministers has allocated 
the sum of 1,735,000 dinars for the con- 
struction of the and for the 
improvement of the harbor of Basra, Con 
tracts totalling 6 million dinars were signed 
for the construction of Baghdad’s new sew- 
The project 
will be executed by Iraqi, Belgian, Swiss 
and Western German companies. 

The Iraqi 


Fou dam 


age system. work on this 


Government also plans to 


start work immediately on large irrigation 
projects in Dukan and Darabandi-Khan. 
This will involve the construction of sever- 
al small storage reservoirs, in addition to 
the irrigation channels. 

The Baghdad authorities are considering 
issuing tenders for the execution of the 
following projects: the construction of a 
large housing development in Mosul; the 
evacuation of the Naseriyah slums; the 
erection of housing projects in Arbil and 
Ramadi; the drainage of the Tzaiah area; 
and other plans. 

Australian companies are to be invited 
to supervise the construction of three new 
hospitals which were planned by Austra- 
lian engineers and architects. Construction 
will start in August this year, it is hoped. 

The Baghdad Municipality is drawing 
up a five-year plan for the expansion and 
modernization of the city, The value of 
the land which will be appropriated for 
the building of new roads or the widening 
of existing thoroughfares is estimated at 4 
million dinars, while the work itself will 
cost another 12 million dinars. The pro- 
ject also envisages the creation of new 
public gardens and several entertainment 
and recreation centers, at a total cost of 
7.5 million dinars. . 

In addition, the Iraqi Ministry of Health 
is planning the construction of five recupe- 
each with 500 
Baghdad, Divaniya, Suleimaniya, Mosul and 
Arbil. 124,000 dinars for each of three 
buildings has already been included in the 
Ministry’s budget. 


ration centers, beds, in 


Television in Lebanon 


According to the Beirut Al-Hiat, a tele- 
vision station will start operations in Leba- - 
non soon. Its programs will be picked up 
over a radius of 50 miles, which is suffi- 
cient to area of the 
strip 


cover the entire 


country, and especially the coastal 
from Sidon to Tripoli. 

The introduction of television into Le- 
banon is the result of Lebanese private ini- 


tiative, backed by British and French as- 
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sistance. Most of the technical staff are 
local personnel under the supervision of 
three French engineers, a British technical 
advisor on production, and a Belgian tech- 
nician. 

At present there are two studios and 
two separate transmissions — one in 
English and one in French, 

The possibilities of production in the 
present studios are still limited, but they 
will increase when the Lebanese operators 
and technicians acquire more experience. 


The Lebanese TV station will transmit 
on the European system of 625 lines per 
picture. This will enable it to link up with 
European stations in the future. 


Akaba-Amman Highway 


The Jordanian Falastin reports that the 
British Government has paid the Ottoman 
Bank in London the sum of £500,000 as 
assistance for the Jordanian Government. 
The money will be used to complete the 
desert highway between Akaba and Am- 
man. 

The £500,000 grant is a supplement to 
the £2,600,000 given to Jordan by Bri- 
tain since 1956, in view of the U.A.R.s 
decision to close the Syrian border to Jor- 
danian traffic. 


The Jordan Government has decided to 
speed up the completion of the road — 
its only land outlet to the Red Sea — 
before this winter. This will offer Jordan 
an alternative to the Syrian transit route, 
and reduce its dependence upon the nor- 
thern outlet. 


Development of the Gaza Strip 


U.A.R. authorities have allocated 
EL 85,000 to the permanent council of 
the economic services in the Gaza strip. 
EL 50,000 of this sum has been allotted 
to the Gaza Municipality for the execu- 
tion of electricity and sewerage projects. 
EL 20,000 will be allocated to the Khan 
Yunis Municipality. 

Previously the authorities had allocated 
EL 50,000 for health and education in 


the Strip and had granted a one-time 
sum of EL 44,000 to Government workers 
in the area. 


Economic Agreement between 
U. A. R. and Lebanon 


An economic agreement was recently 
signed between the Lebanese and U.A.R. 
Governments. In a joint statement issued 
shortly after the signing of the agreement, 
the following details were announced : 


* The taxes levied on travelers crossing 
from Syria to the other Arab states would 
be cut by half, to five Syrian Pounds for a 
traveler and 25 Syrian Pounds for a car, 


* The U.A.R. Government stressed that 
Lebanese agents would be allowed to 
cross the border to handle their affairs 
in Syria for a maximum period of five 
years. 


* The U.A.R. Government will continue 
paying the profits and interest on property 
belonging to Lebanese citizens in the 
Egyptian province of the U.A.R. 


* Both sides agreed to observe the pro- 
visions of the present agreement between 
Syria and Lebanon concerning tariffs on 
imported goods. This would apply to goods 
whose value was equivalent to that of 
the same article in Egypt, taking into ac- 
count transport costs. 


All-Arab Bank for General 
Development 


The ruler of Kuwait has accepted the 
proposal made by Emile Bustani, the well- 
known Lebanese financier and member of 
the Lebanese Parliament, for the establish- 
ment of an all-Arab bank for general de- 
velopment. 

Bustani made this proposal during the 
recent Arab oil conference in Cairo. The 
bank will be set up by the oil-producing 
countries, who will each set aside 5% of 
their total oil revenues. The bank will 
finance development projects in the Arab 
countries which have no oil resources. 
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ISRAEL AND GERMANY 


n the annals of crime and_ horrors 
| perpetrated by Nazi Germany during 
the twelve years of her reign in Europe, 
mone is so tragic as the wholesale 
annihilation of European Jewry by the 
Germans. Many nations were overrun 
and plundered, but none so systematic- 
ally subjected to atrocities, humiliation 
and physical extermination as were the 
Jewish communities in the Nazi-domin- 
ated continent. 

If disagreement is still heard in con- 
nection with this dark and grucsome 
story, it largely centers around the 
problem of the responsibility for the 
crimes committed against the Jewish 
people, of whom some six million were 
exterminated in the course of the Nazi 
aitempt to establish a “Judenrein” Eu- 


rope. While some tend to restrict re- 


ponsibility to the German. Government 
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property would have been inconceiv- 
able and well-nigh impossible without 
the connivance and cooperation of 
countless German citizens who obeyed 
their masters either from fear or ac- 
quiescence. The guilt therefore must be 
shared by all the German people, in 
whose name and by whose hand the 
crimes were perpetrated against defensc- 
less and unarmed men, women and 
children. 

This was not only felt by the Jews 
but was also acknowledged by the post- 
Nazi German government, instituted 
under the Allied occupation. The ad- 
ministration, and later the Government 
of the West German Republic, came to 
ealize that it was both expedient and 
‘al to acknowledge the responsibility 
for German crimes and to make good 
the material losses inflicted on 
he Jews. After years of negotiation 


ween Bonn and Dr. Nahum Gold 


aann, President of the World Jewish- 
Congress nd the World Zionist 
Organization, the Governments of Ger- 
+ Worked Gowed a Reparati 
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tions, and earmarked the sum of some 
$800 million to be paid over a period 
of twelve years. It was considerably less 
than what the Israel Government had 
originally demanded. 

The Israel public was not taken by 
surprise when the details of the agree- 
ment released 1953. The 
negotiations were not secret, nor were 
the respective demands of the two 
sides unknown. But when the agree- 
ment was finally signed, it produced a 
great stir in the country. Many people, 
among whom were some half a million 
survivors from Nazi-occupied Europe 
who had gone through the concentra- 
tion camps and left their beloved ones 
in the gas chambers, asked themselves 


were in 


the poignant and melancholy question: 
was it right to accept payment from 
those who acknowledged responsibility 
for the callous murder of Jews? Should 
Israel give the German people a chance 
to cleanse its conscience by paying 
cash ? Would acceptance of reparation 
not amount to forgiveness of Germany? 


Or 


reparations as 


should the people of Israel accept 
a token of Germany's 
willingness to repent for her deeds and 
at least reinstitute property plundered 
ed by the Nazi regime ? 


Opposition to the Reparations Agree- 


m did not necessarily mean opposti- 
on to the idea of reparations as such, 
but rather to the idea of negotiatt g 
with the Germans and thus according 
hem of absolution and 
cornit Phere were some who d 
led t ns for the Je h 
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they were exacted by the Soviet Union 
and other countries. 

The first practical consequence of the 
Reparations Agreement was the setting 
up by the Israel Government of a 
resident head- 
quarters in Bonn, whose task it was to 
purchase allowed the 
Agreement, negotiate with the suppliers 
and act as the accredited agent of the 
Israel Government in Germany. This 
Commission became, to all intents and 


commission with its 


goods under 


purposes, the acknowledged _represent- 
ative of the State of Israel to the West 
German the 
absence of regular diplomatic relations 


Government, since in 
it acted as the direct agency in all 
matters appertaining to trade relations 
With time it 


has become an accepted instrument of 


between the two states. 
diplomatic relations. For some time 
the attention of the Israeli public was 
drawn to the anomalous position of 
trade relations on a_ substantial scale 
(for Israel) between two countries who 
were not introduced’”’ to 
each other. The German idea of setting 


West 


Israel was 


“officially 


up of a German Consulate- 


General in abandoned in 
view of the strong feeling which such an 


arrangement would have created in this 


country. A Jewish trade mission in 
( ) any a citizen argued, was 
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tion and sea craft, medical instruments 
and crude iron, finished goods and raw 
materials — all these have enabled the 
country to meet the needs of a fact- 
growing population. Gradually the re- 
parations controversy has died down and 
shifted to the question of the relations 
between the two countries. 


Over the past six years, there were ma- 
jor debates on the subject of establishing 
diplomatic and other relations with 
Germany, though the question has 
never been put to the test of popular 
approval. Relations between the two 
countries improved steadily, aided by 
growing German importance in NATO, 
the evidence that the new Germany, 
with all its aberrations, was on the 
road to becoming a truly democratic 
state, and the fact that what seemed 
to be sincere signs of contrition and 
profound sympathy for Israel were 
displayed by large portions of the Ger- 
man people. It may be said with a 
certain assuredness that relations with 
Germany were such that an announce- 
ment about the establishment of some 
form of diplomatic relationship would 
have been accepted by a majority of the 
people as an unavoidable development. 


However, Israeli hints about the 
possibility of establishing formal rela- 
tionships have more lately been sym- 
pathetically but firmly rejected by Bonn 
as inopportune. Western Germany had 
already begun its economic penetration 
of the Middle East, though it had de- 
fied Arab opinion in signing and 
carrying out the Reparations Agreement. 
It hoped to appease them at least partly 
by avoiding open relations with Israel. 


Bonn also apparently feared that too 
open a friendship with Israel would 
lead the Arabs to offer official recogni- 
tion to Eastern Germany, which Bonn 
was interested in preventing at all costs. 


Some time in 1958, however, the- 


attention of the Israel public was drawn 
to persistent rumors that a “high-rank- 
ing Israeli personage,” generally thought 
to be the then Chief of the General 
Staff of the Israel Defense Forces, 
Colonel (Aluf) Moshe Dayan, was due 
to arrive in Germany for political and 
other discussions. 


These persistent rumors caused a con- 
siderable amount of feeling. The Prime 
Minister was compelled to assure the 
Knesset that no such step was con-. 
templated in the near future, which 
meant in fact scrapping the plan for 
comprehensive high-level discussions 
with the Bonn regime. Germany's posi- 
tion as a leading NATO power had 
convinced the left-wing partners in the 
Government coalition that such discus- 
sions were liable to involve the country 
actively in the cold war, without any 
substantial profit accruing for Israel. 


Then the world was informed of the 
fact that Israel had signed an agree- 
ment to supply West Germany with a 
quantity of small arms and ammunition 
for the use of the Germany army. The 
announcement was not made by the 
contracting parties, but by a German 
weekly, and it threw the country into 
a new state of tension and tumult. 
Accepting reparations for crimes com- 
mitted was one thing; supplying the 
new German army with Jewish weapons 
was something altogether different. 
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As was to be expected, the debate 
covered the whole field of Israel’s re- 
lations with Germany. It was followed 
by a protracted constitutional crisis and 
the resignation of the present coalition 
Government in which the two-left wing 
parties, Ahdut Ha’avoda and Mapam, 
have participated since 1955. Mr. Ben- 
Gurion finally decided to form a 
temporary caretaker government based 
on the recent coalition. Since elections 
for the next Knesset are due early in 
November, it was generally felt that 
it was better to leave things unsolved, 
rather than seek new solutions at this 
juncture. 


t is obvious that the arms deal with 
| Germany has created new complica- 
tions for the Government of Israel. It 
is highly improbable that the two left- 
wing parties will rejoin Mapai in the 
next Knesset as long as the government 
pursues its present policy in regard to 
Germany. On the other hand, it is 
equally obvious that the Ben-Gurion 
government is determined to pursue a 
policy of gradual rapprochement with 
the Western German Republic, which 
will no doubt produce further recon- 
ciliation. 

It is rather a melancholy reflection 
that Germany, which inflicted on the 
Jewish people one of the cruellest 
blows in the course of its chequered 
history, should now be the cause of so 
much dissent and strife within the State 
of Israel. 
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THE TERMS OF PEACE 


The aim of NEW OUTLOOK, as I 
understand it, is to work for peace between 
Israel and the Arabs by agreement. This 
implies terms of peace that will be toler- 
able for both parties, and that will there- 
fore make it possible for them to live 
side by side as good neighbors. 

If I am right in this account of NEW 
OUTLOOK’s aims, I am in full sympathy 
with them. 


Assuming that I have stated them 
correctly, I should like to offer some brief 
reflections on them. 

First and foremost: terms that are 
necessary and are not intolerable may 
nevertheless be extremely painful. 

This is obvious from the AraB  stand- 
point. Peace would mean that both parties 
to it would continue to exist; and th's 
would mean that territory that was former- 
ly part of the Arab Worid would have 
been recognized by the Arabs as havi 


-_ 1 nolitically 
been fost poilucaily 3 


them to the state 


of Israel, 
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painful price for peace. I do not think 
that she can obtain it without making 
three concessions : 


1. Freedom for all Palestinian Arabs and 
their families, who are now refugees. 
to return to their original homes if 
they so wish, and to be reinstated in 
their property ; 

2. Monetary compensation for any who 
do not wish to return if this will mean 
living under the flag of Israel ; 

3. Acceptance of a permanent frontier 
that will be nearer to the line laid 
down by the United Nations before 
the war of 1948 than to the present 
armistice line. 

Of these three requirements, (2) is the 
easiest. The world would certainly help, 
and it would be worth its while to help 
generously as an insurance against a war 


that micht engulf us all. (3) is by far the 





difficult. It will be extremely painfu! 
for Israelis to see what seems to them 2 


z= ome ¢ >» martes etsll conalline 
smali territory made stiil smaller. 


Yet I believe that peace will not be 





ssible without these painful concession 
on each side. At the same time I believe 
hat, for both sides, p > is of such 
imre!r V that no ce short of 
i L V > too hich to p 
P e Will ) ( 
sid s vet in the 
LOOK ’s is 
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